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GLOOM OVER GENEVA 


HE physical preparations for the Geneva Conference 

are coming along. But, in the West, diplomatic prepara- 

tions have, astonishingly, only just begun. The reason, 

which is a bad reason for being unprepared, is that the 
West finds it almost impossible to see what it can gain from 
Geneva, while it is only too easy to see what the Communists 
may gain from it. The issues, now being discussed by British, 
American and French officials in Paris, are three: a peace 
settlement for Korea; the composition of the conference when 
it comes to discuss Indo-China; and the terms of an armistice 
or peace settlement for Indo-China. 

It is a long time since President Syngman Rhee was in the 
headlines. And it seems unlikely that the Geneva Conference 
will put him back there for long. The issue is comparatively 
simple. Will Russia and China and North Korea agree to the 
unification of the country and the free election of an all-Korean 
Government in circumstances that will allow the majority of the 
Korean people to be properly represented ? The population 
of North Korea has shrunk in the course of the war from 
eight to three millions. If only for this reason, it seems 
unlikely that the Communists will agree to elections that will 
really be free. The continued division of Korea along the 
armistice line is, therefore, the most probable outcome. 

The state of Western opinion on Indo-China is far more 
confused. What are the allied peace terms? If there is no 
peace, what then? These questions remain undecided, in 
spite of the attempt by some politicians with an axe to grind 
to make out that they were prejudged during the visit of 
Mr. Dulles to London and Paris. The American and British 
Governments believe that it would only be safe to accept a 
peace in Indo-China on terms that left Ho Chi-minh militarily 
and politically impotent. The sort of terms they have in mind 
are much like those announced to the French Assembly by 
M. Laniel at the beginning of March: the withdrawal of the 
rebels from Laos and Cambodia and, in Vietnam, their con- 
centration in definite zones. At the same time, the loyal 
Vietnamese would be given their independence from France, 
and allowed every opportunity to turn themselves into a genuine 
political alternative to Ho Chi-minh. 





Whether the French still regard these terms as their minimum 
is another matter. M,. Laniel and some of his Cabinet do, 
which implies that they are also prepared to go on fighting if 
(as they are almost bound to) the Communists turn them down. 
But others in M. Laniel’s Cabinet. who have the support of 
hundreds in the French Assembly and millions in the country, 
feel that France cannot go on fighting and that she should 
therefore accept the most favourable settlement she can get. 

In these circumstances, it is hardly surprising that the United 
States has not yet decided precisely how, or where or even 
whether it will intervene in the war. What it has decided 
is that it “ cannot afford to let Indo-China go.” If the West 
gets a peace settlement on its own terms, American interven- 
tion will not be necessary. If it does not, the form that inter- 
vention must take will depend on a number of questions which 
may not have to be answered until the end of the monsoon 
in the Autumn—whether France will hold on and whether, 
with American supplies, she can manage another campaigning 
secson alone. If it is necessary to take a decision before that, 
America’s allies can be sure that it will be taken. 


Politeness and Mrs. Petrov 


Stalin’s policy towards the West was inflexibly hostile. 
Malenkov’s is identical. Yet there is a difference. While the 
boorishness of Stalinism spread like a stain to the outer edges 
of every sort of relationship, Malenkovism seems to allow some 
smail areas in the cultural field to be kept clean. No one 
imagines that encouragement to fraternise implies any change 
in the essentials of Russian policy. Still, it is pleasant for those 
who deal with Russians to find them permitted at last to be 
something like their own selves. A Communist may dutifully 
think of us as crocodiles and hyaenas, but we for our part 
have never thought of the Russians as other than human 
creatures like ourselves. So, whatever the ideological divisions, 
the possibility of establishing even the most tenuous of personal 
relationships is to be welcomed. If there is ever to be an 
agreement to live and let live (and nothing better can be hoped 
for) there must be some sort of good will on both sides. It is 
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good to hear of the men in the Kremlin enjoying a performance 
by the Comédie Francaise and drinking later with the members 
of the company. When the Russian dancers come to London 
they will be welcomed warmly. It is agreeable to be able 
at last to talk with a Russian official without being made to 
feel that either he or oneself has newly arrived from another 
planet. But the story of Mrs. Petrov does the cause of 
courtesy no good. It may be that the Australian 
Government handled the affair clumsily. But since it was 
only when Mrs. Petrov was being dragged, distraught and 
dishevelled, on to the aircraft that the suspicion arose that 
she was leaving Australia against her will, it is difficult to 
see how Mr. Menzies could have acted differently. What is 
certain is that the behaviour of the two uncouth couriers 
‘escorting’ her was revolting. Are the Russians incapable 
of realising the effect on the free world of such behaviour on 
the part of their officials abroad ? Are they unable to under- 
stand that it is by incidents such as this that they are most 
generally judged ? So long as some of their representatives 
are allowed to behave like hatchet men in a far-fetched thriller 
any attempt by the rest to establish courteous relations will be 
prejudiced. 


Arming a Dead Horse ? 


The prolonged labour which preceded the birth of the new 
British proposals on the European Defence Community (EDC) 
may have been disastrous. The proposals themselves—to 
attach an armoured division to a European Army Corps, and 
an undertaking to continue to maintain on the continent “ such 
armed forces as may be necessary and appropriate ”—were an 
honest attempt to meet the French; though they do prompt 
the question whether, if we can now go this far, it was really 
impossible for us to join in the first place. Opinion in France 
is not merely against EDC but against the whole idea of stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with a rearmed Germany. After 
Berlin, the prospects were as good as they had ever been. 
But now the shadows of Indo-China, of the hydrogen bomb, 
of an approaching political crisis, have fallen darkly across 
Paris. The Gaullist members of M. Laniel’s coalition have 
rejected the British concessions outright; and all sorts of French 
political figures, from M. Auriol downwards, have burst into 
print at home and abroad to state their insuperable objections 
to the scheme. In the light of these objections, it might seem 
that the French would now prefer to see Germany rearmed in 
NATO than in a smaller, tighter association of Little Europe. 
But the truth is more nearly that the majority of Frenchmen 
are hoping for the maintenance of the status quo and are using 
every device to that end. The tragedy is that this is the one 
thing that cannot happen. Whatever the result of the French 
debate on EDC, whenever it comes, the Germans are going 
to demand their sovereignty and the West is going to need a 
German army. EDC, with all its shortcomings, was the safest 
and most constructive invention for meeting both these require- 
ments. But if it is dead, there is no point in flogging it. 


De Castries at Bay 


The situation at Dien Bien Phu has deteriorated. 
French position has been steadily compressed and is now no 
more than a mile and a half long by about a mile wide. 
Two and a half miles to the south an isolated stronghold 
known as Isabelle is still holding out tenaciously but is under 


The main 


heavy pressure. The siege has been going on for forty days 
and the defenders, who have been continuously in action, must 
be very tired indeed. The Viet Minh anti-aircraft batteries are 
seriously hindering supply operations by forcing the transport 
aircraft to release their loads at heights which involve a measure 
of imaccuracy; some of the parachutes land outside the 
restricted dropping zone and the containers fall into enemy 
hands. Although volunteers—many of them without airborne 
training—are coming forward in large numbers, the dropping 
of reinforcements to General de Castries is becoming more 
and more difficult; and the care of several thousand wounded 
must present the garrison with a heart-rending problem. The 
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question of relief does not of course arise; and it seems unlike} 
that the rains, which are expected shortly, will impose material} 
greater handicaps on the besiegers than on the besieg 
General Giap must, of course, be having his difficulties, and jf 
he gets Dien Bien Phu he will have paid an extortionate pricg 
for it; but these considerations cannot minimise the gravity of 
the situation. The French cannot punish their attackers more 
severely than they have been punishing them; their losses hayg 
not stopped the Viet Minh from attacking; and sheer weight of 
numbers has always in the end, enabled their attacks to gain 
ground. Although a shorter perimeter makes it possible for the 
defenders to achieve a greater concentration of fire power, it 
progressively increase the problems of supply by air, which 
will be further complicated by the onset of the rains. Under 
these conditions it will be almost impossible for the French 
to hold out indefinitely. 


Cartels in the Book Industry ? 


The relationships between authors and their publishers—and 
certainly between authors of repute and publishers of repute— 
are traditionally personal and even intimate. It attracts 
attention when a group of eminent authors appear, phalanx. 
like, in The Times, making gestures of defiance in the direction 
of another phalanx of publishers, What lies behind this 
phenomenon ? The question is one of ‘ subsidiary rights ’= 
all those rights to the profits in, for example, translation, 
serialisation, films, radio, television, and condensation which 
a book may earn. The publishers argue that they, by sending 
out catalogues, by advertising and by personal contacts, help 
to create the market for these rights, and consequently that 
they should have a share in its profits. They claim, even, that 
the costs of publishing have risen in such a manner—while 
its customary kind of profits have not—that they imperatively 
need the new kinds of profits. To this end the Publishers’ 
Association has recommended to its members that in making 
contracts with ‘new’ authors they should insist upon certain 
shares in these subsidiary rights (for example 10 per cent. 
translation rights) and in all contracts they should press for 
other shares (for example 25 per cent. of television rights). 
The eminent authors who, under the aegis of the Society of 
Authors, wrote to The Times, argue that the publishers are 
setting up a cartel whose activities will “end the independence 
not only of British authors but of British publishers.” It would 
appear from the dispute, first, that the publishers are ingenuous 
in believing that there is anything very special in the imperative 
need they feel for making more money. Secondly, and more 
important, it appears, if only from the use by the Publishers 
Association of the revealing phrase that with established 
authors they will “ press for” certain rights, that every book- 
sale is different and individual. Cartels and phalanxes are 
unsuitable bodies in this field, and those who have notions of 
forming them should—and almost certainly will—think again. 


John Pricleau 


John Prioleau, who died in Jersey last week at the age of 
72, had in his day no equal as a motoring correspondent. His 
experience, wit and facility were the envy of fellow-specialists, 
and many readers of the Spectator must remember the liveli- 
ness with which he dealt with motoring and its problems in 
these columns. Last year, in the 125th anniversary number 
of the Spectator, he reviewed his fifty years of motoring and 
came to the conclusion that in recent years at any rate develop- 
ment and progress have not always been synonymous in the 
matter of engine design. The real matriarchs he recalled with 
affection, especially his own first car, bought in 1903—a 12-hp 
Clément whose four cylinders propelled it at a steady 20 mph 
on level roads. He began his career as a motoring correspon- 
dent with the Daily Mail in 1919, but seven years earlier he 
had served that newspaper as its war correspondent in the 
Balkans. In the Twenties and Thirties his motoring interests 
took him far afield and his extensive knowledge of foreign 
countries was put to good use in the Intelligence Corps during 
the war. 
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LABOUR IN THE WILDERNESS 


N the language of politics the wilderness is the place where 
parties discover, or re-discover, their souls. Freed by 
electoral defeat from the cares of office and the distractions 

of success, they wander, purge themselves, meditate and 
wrestle, and at last emerge from the desert stronger and purer 
and more united. It is stretching the term a little to say that 
the Labour Party went into the wilderness in 1951, since 
the normal preliminary to this process of self-examination and 
reconstruction is a heavy electoral defeat or a deep split (such 
as that suffered by the Conservative Party in 1846, before 
Disraeli’s rise to leadership). The Labour Party in 1951 were 
neither badly beaten nor badly split. And yet at this moment 
they are deep in the wilderness, still purging, wandering and 
wrestling, and seemingly further than ever from finding a 
way out to the promised land of unity and power. 

It is a depressing sight, because British politics can never 
be said to be perfectly healthy unless there are at least two 
genuinely effective parties in it: because the present Conserva- 
tive Government is of the kind that needs the spur of a lively 
and formidable Opposition; because the Labour Party, instead 
of repairing its divisions is making them appear even worse 
than they are; and because the main cause of all the trouble 
is Mr. Aneurin Bevan. Mr. Bevan is a very special disaster 
for Labour in that, despite his infinite capacity for causing an 
uproar, he has absolutely no positive intellectual contribution 
to make to a party which is badly in need of some hard and 
clear thinking. Intellectually Bevanism is negligible. Its con- 


tent changes continuously but its main elements at the moment 
are, in foreign policy, opposition to any settlement in Indo- 
China other than surrender to the Chinese, opposition to 


German rearmament, and opposition to the United States; 
and in home policy, more free health services and more wages 
for the same amount of work. All these items are unrealistic 
or nonsensical in one respect or another (though the question 
of German rearmament requires particularly careful analysis). 
Yet Mr. Bevan is still there, and he still continues to behave 
as if the nonsense he talks meant something. What is to be 
done in a case like this ? Obviously there is nothing to be 
gained by arguing with Mr. Bevan. The real question is 
can the Labour Party end his power once and for all? As 
with Senator McCarthy in the United States, so with Mr. 
Bevan in Britain, talk is of no use. It is action that matters, 
and in particular action by the party to which the mischief- 
maker belongs. 

The fact is that the Labour Party is not incurably divided 
nor in an incurable mess. The fundamental belief which 
unites it—a belief in the virtue of State control and direction 
is not likely to be broken. We have no effective liberal party 
to challenge it. The Tories, despite the successes they have 
scored in the past two years by allowing more economic 
freedom, are always liable to fall back on State control in 
an emergency, as they did in November, 1951. The hard core 
of Socialist belief does not change. The Socialist vote in 
Britain does not fall seriously. The official party programme 
still calls for an extension of nationalisation and welfare 
services, And yet somehow the old bogey is emerging. The 
ghost of Ramsay MacDonald walks again. The myth is reviv- 
ing that it is necessary to be either a ‘ traitor to the workers’ 
cause,’ or a Bevanite. And this myth revives inside the Labour 
Party—not outside it. Nobody outside the party is likely to 
say that it is composed of two simple elements—trenegades and 
addlepates. There is a considerable and genuine respect for 
men like Mr. Attlee and Mr. Gaitskell, who stand for some- 
thing that is fundamentally good in Britain as well as in the 


Labour Party. Yet these are the men whose authority in the 
party is now being challenged. There is no sense in it. It 
must stop. But how to stop it ? 

The first step is to get the facts of the immediate past quite 
straight. Mr. Bevan is said to have resigned from the Labour 
Party’s Parliamentary Committee in protest against an alleged 
“ surrender to American pressure” by Mr. Attlee over Indo- 
China and German rearmament. But that is only Mr. Bevan’s 
version, and what Mr. Bevan says in these cases is notoriously 
coloured as much by his future intentions as by the present 
facts. Almost exactly three years ago he resigned from the 
Labour Government because he disapproved of the introduc- 
tion of charges to National Health Service patients, but that 
did not prevent him from creating the myth that he resigned 
in protest against the defence expenditure announced at that 
time. On the present occasion it would clearly have been 
better for him to have waited for a proper discussion in 
a Parliamentary Labour Party meeting of the foreign policy 
questions which he says worry him so much, instead of 
resigning in advance of that discussion. Clearly in this case 
something more than a-desire for truth and justice influenced 
Mr. Bevan’s action. It would be a great mistake for the many 
people in this country who feel a little uneasy about German 
rearmament (as who does not ?) to allow Mr. Bevan to put 
himself at their head. It would be necessary to be quite sure 
that he had ceased to confuse his undoubted personal ambitions 
with his alleged championship of principle before anything of 
the kind could be allowed. Surely nobody is deceived about 
this. Mr. Bevan has his eyes on the Labour Party Conference 
in Scarborough in October and on the next General Election 

not on Indo-China and Germany. 

Surely this makes it doubly clear that it is the business of 
the Labour Party to stop him. That is where he operates, 
inside the councils of the Labour Party—not among the float- 
ing voters, who dislike and distrust him, not among the Tories 
whom he openly reviles. With the aid of his fellow Bevanites 
on the National Executive, the constituency parties and some 
of the trade unions, he can still hope to get his way. For the 
present, and on the whole respected, leaders of the Labour 
Party it is not, therefore, a question of whether to stop him, 
but when and how. Roughly speaking there are two alterna- 
tives, which members of the Parliamentary Labour Party are 
already discussing fairly freely. Both are unattractive and 
dangerous. The first is to leave Mr. Bevan free to stump the 
country between now and October, and then, at the Scar- 
borough Conference, to propose an alteration to the constitu- 
tion of the Party in order to reduce the quite disproportionate 
power at present wielded by the overwhelmingly Bevanite con- 
stituency parties. This would, of course, produce the worst 
split since 1931, and it might well be the signal for the Govern- 
ment to propose an autumn election, while confusion reigned 
in the Opposition camp. The second alternative is to expel 
Mr. Bevan from the Labour Party now and try to bring the 
constituency parties to heel before October. Both alternatives 
involve such dangerous risks that it is unlikely that either will 
be taken. That is the Labour Party’s affair. But if no risk 
is taken then it is certain that Mr. Bevan will continue to 
work mischief in the party ranks until the day comes when 
he can work bigger mischief in the country as a whole. 

If Mr. Attlee lets things slide, if he does not reproduce that 
fierceness in party discipline which he has occasionally 
employed in the past, then he will have a lot on his conscience. 
He knows what is right for his party and for the country. He 
knows that Mr. Bevan is neither a representative nor a 
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reliable figure. The constituency parties (which means, of 


course, a tiny majority in each constituency) and a few 
dissident trade unions are all that stands between him and a 
weight of adverse public opinion which would crush Mr. Bevan 
if it got a chance, Mr, Attlee must also know that if everything 
went wrong for Britain in the next six months, Mr. Bevan would 


HERE has been a good deal of comment in London on 

the Daily Worker's failure, on Tuesday morning, to make 

any mention of Mrs. Petrov, whose adventures were 
given banner headlines in all the other newspapers. There 
was an almost exact precedent for this situation five years 
ago, when the destroyer Amethyst made her dramatic dash 
down the Yangtse to freedom. Occasions when the interests 
of the Cause are dramatically and conspicuously set at nought 
were, I should have thought, just the moments when its 
followers most needed up-to-the-minute guidance on the Party 
Line, and it seems a bit hard on the Daily Worker that the 
remote control of its editorial policy should work at such a 
laggard tempo. 


The Deserter 

If Mrs. Petrov had been the central character in a film or 
a play, we—the audience—would now all be criticising the 
author because his whole plot rested on an improbability which 
he made no attempt to explain. Perhaps it is because we have 
come to regard the Russians rather as Martians than as 
human beings that nobody seems to ask the question which is 
surely basic to the goings-on in Australia: why, when Mr. 
Petrov walked out of his house and sought political asylum, 
did he not take Mrs. Petrov with him? They were by all 
accounts happily as well as recently married, and one of his 
first actions was to make a request, which the Soviet Embassy 
refused, for an interview with her. The decision to desert 
his country’s service may have been a hard one to take, but 
the actual mechanics of defection presented no difficulties; two 
could have done it just as easily as one. The answer is, 
presumably, that at this crisis of his affairs, Petrov—even 
though he was the local MVD man and as such knew 
who within the Embassy was meant to spy on whom— 
dared not broach his intentions to his wife. He knew better 
than anyone else the likely consequences for her of his act of 
treachery: and if he had, at the last minute, told her what 
he was going to do and asked her to join him, she might have 
refused, but she could hardly have thwarted his design. Yet he 
said nothing, left her to her fate and slipped away. It seems to 
me odd that Petrov’s conduct in this respect should have excited 
so little comment; even for a Martian, it was surely a curious 
way to behave. 


The Lure of the Great Outdoors 

There must have been between twenty and thirty people 
in the long, straggling procession, and a good half mile between 
its head and its tail. When I first saw them they were some 
way away on the other side of the valley, the rearguard 
bunched to negotiate a fence whose ancient posts I knew to 
be unequal to this sort of strain, the leading elements plodding 
diagonally across a field of spring corn. A steep fold in the 
ground separated head ‘from tail, but they kept in touch by 
shouting to each other. Some carried packs on their backs, 
one had a large mongrel dog who displayed a normal interest 
in the hedgerows which, on this bit of ground, are the chief 
nesting places for game. They were not on a right of way 
or anything that looked like one. Our courses converged, 
and presently I found myself talking to an agreeable, middle- 
aged man who was leaning on a gate at the bottom of the 
field of spring corn and shouting exhortations to the stragglers. 
Judging by his rambler’s badge, the fact that he knew roughly 
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become more and not less powerful. An American slump, 
American mistakes in foreign policy, a show of arrogance on 
the part of the Germans, the final collapse of EDC—all these 
would be grist to the Bevanite mill. In fact whichever way 
the leaders of the Labour Party look they are faced with risks, 
But the worst risk of all lies in leaving things as they are, 








where he was and the docility with which his directives were 
received, I took him for the leader of the expedition. It was, 
he told me, a Conducted Ramble organised by British Rail. 
ways. The ramblers, who detrained at one station in the 
morning and entrained at another in the evening, were 
supposed to stick to footpaths and rights of way, but were in 
practice rather difficult to control, as individual rates of 
advance tended to vary. One reason for this was soon apparent, 
Treading firmly but not, I suppose, very deleteriously on my 
tenant’s wheat, an unusually large and compact group of nature- 
lovers came downhill to the gate where we stood. In their 
midst, uniting them by an invisible bond, strode a youth who 
carried, in the slightly ritualistic way that a butler carries a 
salver, a very small, flat wireless set. As the young ladies and 
gentlemen passed by, the cries of a pair of peewits whom they 
had disturbed were drowned by the voice of a crooner in 
a distant studio. 
“ Tulips and heather ” (she sang) 
“ Mixed up together...” 

That was as much as I heard, but the words didn’t seem a 
bad comment on British Railways’ Conducted Rambles. 


Publishers 


“ Authors,” wrote Mr. Walter G. Harrap, throwing his weight 
into a controversy now current in The Times, “ need publishers 
and booksellers and are, therefore, vitally concerned with their 
solvency.” This is a rather specious generalisation. The fact 
that Mr. A’s moderately successful books are published by 
Messrs. B, does not, in real life, give Mr. A a direct interest 
in Messrs. B’s ability to make a profit; for if Messrs. B, 
having, over a period, made a loss instead, go out of business, 
there are always Messrs. C, D, E, F and (of course) G. Mr. A, 
on the other hand is not so readily replaceable; if he—by 
reason of a breakdown in health or from any other cause— 
goes out of business as a writer, his publisher will suffer a 
definite loss of revenue. It seems to me slightly disingenuous 
to suggest that an author is a sort of honorary junior partner 
in the firm that publishes his books, and that the firm are as 
important to him as he and his stable-mates are to them. Both, 
are, of course, dependent on each other, but not in the same 
way or to the same extent. 


The Abstainer 
Reading Honor Croome’s article concerning the statistics 
of medicine-taking in last week’s Spectator, I began to 
wonder how many people—as long as their luck holds— 
go through their adult life without ever taking any medicine 
at all, not even a dose of salts. I suspect that there are 
many more of them than you might think, but the only one 
I know about is myself. In a normal year my total consump- 
tion of medical supplies (other than an occasional bit of 
sticking-plaster, which hardly counts) varies between two 
aspirins and nil. It is true that in 1947, when I broke my 
pelvis, I seem to remember getting through a certain amount 
of pentathol or something of the kind; and journeys to the 
tropics in each of the following years must have involved 
me in inoculations. But on the whole I must be—in this 
rather specialised respect—something very like a model citizen, 
and I am slightly saddened by the thought that, economically, 
my status in the community corresponds closely to that of 
the drunkard, the revenue from whose excesses shields the 
disapproving teetotaller from an increase in his income tax. 
STRIX 
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The Wicked Magistrate 
gy SIR CARLETON ALLEN, Q.C. 


LTHOUGH I have the misfortune to differ from Mr. 
Gordon Wilkins in almost everything he has written 
recently in these columns about ‘ The Wicked Motorist,’ 
[ shamelessly plagiarise his title, and I join him in deploring 
the everlasting hunt for the scapegoat for our road slaughter. 
The real culprit, of course, is The Wicked Wheel, but as it is 
somewhat difficult to trace the inventor of that human scourge, 
we are nowadays offered a rich variety of villains—the motorist, 
the pedestrian, the cyclist, the rolling English drunkard and 
the rolling English road. Mr. Wilkins himself, by the way, 
seems to have found a new one in the commercial driver. 
ut perhaps the most popular scapegoat of all, from Shakes- 
peare onwards, is Master Robert Shallow, that perennial butt 
who, nitwit though he is, somehow manages to dispose of about 
95 per cent. of criminal offences, including the huge number 
committed on our roads. 

The favourite charge against him is that he is too soft- 
hearted and soft-headed towards sinning motorists on the 
principle that dog does not eat dog. Or shall we say that 
when a traffic offender is before him, it is not deep calling 
unto deep but Shallow calling unto Shallow? In my belief, 
based upon fairly long experience, there is very little justice 
in this allegation. It is true that many, perhaps most, magis- 
trates are motorists, but they represent the average, and the 
average owner-driver, having himself suffered from the 
minority of road-thugs, is just as hostile to them as the send- 
them-all-to-prison pulpiteer. Far from feeling sympathy with 
a public menace, a magistrate who wishes to preserve a judicial 
temper of mind often has to restrain his indignation at some 
of the cases which come before him. 

It is right that he should do so, for he must not judge 
traffic or any other offences by emotion, as Press and public 
are often apt to do. It is his duty to adjudge culpability, arid 
it is the penalty of the machine age that with regard to fast- 
moving vehicles (and indeed many other machines and gadgets) 
a slight degree of blameworthiness may produce wholly dis- 
proportionate consequences; whereas, conversely, gross law- 
lessness may often, by sheer luck, escape doing damage. This 
task of distinguishing between the cause and the consequences 
of an accident is extremely difficult, not least because the 
courts have to discriminate carefully (since the penalties are 
very different) between three degrees of culpability—compara- 
tively trifling negligence or inadvertence (driving “ without due 
care and attention”), sheer recklessness (dangerous driving), 
and, if a death has been caused, that flagrant degree of reck- 
lessness which is necessary to support a charge of manslaughter. 
The distinction is drawn by no legal ‘ yardstick’ but by 
consideration of the circumstances of each case, and the 
difficulty of drawing these fine lines must be experienced to 
be appreciated. 

All this is not to deny that penalties are often inadequate, 
especially with regard to the growing number of offences of 
drunken driving. It is obviously wrong that in 1952, out of 
2,339 persons convicted of driving ‘ under the influence,” only 
233 were sent to prison, while a mere 640 were disqualified 
for more than the statutory 12 months. There is substance in 
the criticism that magistrates do not make sufficient use of the 
very effective penalty of disqualification, and that they take 
too lenient a view of certain offences, such as unroadworthy 
vehicles and especially dangerous driving. For this latter 
Offence there is seldom any real excuse or extenuation, and 
it surely deserves a stern disqualification, which, however, 
under existing law is not automatic except upon a second or 
suhsequent conviction. 

These matters decidedly call for ‘ judicial valour,’ but it is 
not always as easy as it may seem for an individual bench of 
Magistrates to adopt a policy of consistent severity. Consis- 
tency, indeed, is certainly not to be found even in the higher 
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criminal courts, where judges in passing: sentence notoriously 
differ in the views which they take of different offences. Much 
more unattainable is uniformity in some 800 magisterial courts 
—exclusive of the 13 Metropolitan courts in London and the 
15 stipendiary courts elsewhere—manned (and womaned) by 
some 16,000 lay justices sitting in places all over the country 
with widely differing conditions of traffic. Even the same bench 
of magistrates, in populous centres with frequent petty sessions, 
is differently constituted on different days of the week. Each 
court, and each permutation of it, is its own master and no 
authority in the land has power to dictate its policy or 
discretion. 

Again, magisterial jurisdiction is not exclusive. For certain 
serious traffic offences, notably dangerous and drunken driving, 
the defendant has the option of being dealt with summarily 
or by jury-trial. If he is well-advised, he will choose the latter, 
even though he risks a heavier sentence in the higher court. 
Despite the claims made by many eminent lawyers for the 
infallibility of the British jury, the verdicts returned in road 
traffic cases are often difficult to understand—though, as I 
shall mention, they are not always as perverse as they seem. 

Nor is petty sessional jurisdiction final. An appeal, by way 
of a complete re-hearing, on fact or law or sentence, or on 
all three, lies to Quarter Sessions, which may consist of an 
Appeal Committee or, in some 80 boroughs throughout the 
country, of a Recorder. A single barrister (or sometimes his 
deputy pro hac vice) is doubtless far more learned in the law 
than lay justices, but he is not necessarily a better authority 
on fact or on sentence than a bench of magistrates. It is the 
discouraging experience of many petty sessional courts that 
an offender who has, for good cause, received an exemplary 
sentence stands at least a fifty-fifty chance of having his punish- 
ment reduced on appeal. 

The greatest problem of all is evidence, which, as every 
lawyer knows, is more conflicting in running-down cases than 
in any other branch of the law. The reason is not usually 
deliberate perjury (though there is enough of that), but the 
well-known fact that a momentary and unexpected happening, 
as an accident usually is, makes extraordinarily different 
impressions on different minds. The variations between quite 
honest witnesses are sometimes almost incredible. There are 
very few accidents in which the fault is wholly on one side and 
in which some doubt does not remain. If the doubt is 
substantial, then the prosecution has not established its case 
and acquittal must follow. 

It is probably this perplexity of evidence—easily canvassed 
by any competent counsel—which accounts for some of the 
surprising verdicts of juries, rather than a sneaking fellow- 
feeling, which is often alleged, for delinquent motorists. The 
difficulty is specially acute in charges of alcoholic behaviour. 
There is often a discrepancy between the evidence of the 
constable who arrested the erratic, malt-reeking driver and the 
police surgeon who examined him perhaps an hour or more 
later, when he had partly pulled himself together. Nobody is 
satisfied with the routine medical tests, which, however, purport 
to be ‘scientific’ as against the merely impressionistic police 
evidence, and the British Medical Association has recently 
cast chilling doubt upon them—even, indeed, upon the blood- 
test which is said to be so efficacious in Scandinavian countries, 
It must always be remembered that the offence in law is not 
merely intoxication, but intoxication to the point of incapacity, 
and it is small wonder, therefore, that * reasonable doubt’ 
often triumphs. 

That, too, is the means of escape of the half-drunken devil- 
may-care, who is not ‘incapable’ but thinks himself only too 
capable, and is all the more dangerous on that account; and 
the law of evidence provides him with a further immunity. 
Frequently the prosecution has to choose between a charge of 
drunken or of dangerous driving. If it elects the former, then 
alcoholic incapacity must be proved beyond doubt; if the 
latter, then (according to the better opinion) evidence of * drink 
taken’ is inadmissible, as being irrelevant to the actual charge 
and merely prejudicial. Everybody in court may suspect the 
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real cause of the misbehaviour, but a court cannot convict on 
suspicion and in road traffic law, as in the code of the Sergeant- 
Major, “ a man is either drunk or sober.” 

“ The Shallows and Silences of Real Life,” as F. W. Maitland 
once called them, are fallible mortals, and it has not been my 
purpose to excuse their errors, but merely to suggest that 
they are not quite such scapegoats, nor even goats, as they 
are sometimes represented in the unprofitable contest of 
recriminations. 


The Swedish Laboratory 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


HREE weeks ago I was in the Foreign Office in 

Stockholm when a communiqué was put out concerning 

the Norwegian-Swedish ministerial discussions about 
improving and extending the link between the port of Trond- 
heim in Norway and the Swedish midland province of Jamtland. 
Shortly this communiqué was followed by another saying that 
there was to be an exchange of naval visits between Sweden 
and Russia during the summer. 

“Aha!” said a French journalist, already working up his 
story, “is this to restore the neutral balance ? ” 

The neutral balance is precarious indeed. Sweden still feels 
itself obliged to walk the tight-rope formally, but the balancing- 
pole leans down exclusively towards the West. The continuing 
resolve to maintain a correct neutrality goes unquestioned 
(except by the liberal Dagens Nyheter), but nowhere, on the 
other hand, can one come at much evidence of real neutralism 
in the minds of those who think about foreign affairs. Sweden 
is of the West western, the very perfect model of a liberal 
democracy with a highly developed and widely disseminated 
social conscience and a finely adjusted relationship between 
the power of the State and the liberty of the individual. No 
country would lose more if brought under the moral and 
physical tyranny which has reduced life across the Baltic to 
a grey masque of despair. All this is self-evident, and the 
thought uppermost in the mind of the traveller who passes 
through the trim towns is: how suddenly and simply could 
this delicate social machine be smashed. 

The Swedes know the enemy well enough. They know also, 
those who push their thoughts towards the point, that if it 
came to another general war Sweden might not be able to keep 
out of it for more than a few weeks. If they were invaded 
they would fight. They have a well-trained army and a large 
defensive air force. But if there were no help from the West 
they would soon be overrun. So, ultimately, their thoughts 
are propped by the unspoken assumption that the West would 
come to their aid. But no preparations can be made against 
the day, except for projects such as the extension of the 
Trondheim-Jamtland transit route which can be represented 
as being only fortuitously of strategic significance. The 
argument always brought against the idea that Sweden should 
move into a closer association with the non-Communist Powers 
is that Russia would promptly exercise its treaty rights, move 
troops into Finland and so put an intolerable strain upon 
Sweden. The certainty of this, according to members of all 

arties, far outweighs the possible advantages of co-ordinating 
Srandinavien defence with Norway and Denmark, or of going 
further still towards collaboration with the Atlantic community. 

Thus there is neutrality but no neutralism. Sweden is on 
neither side, according to official doctrine. But the unofficial 
fact is that Sweden is on the side of the West yet cannot do 
anything about it until it may be too late. The foreign policy 
bred of such compromise cannot be described as fundamentally 
healthy, but the politicians who would have it otherwise cannot 
imagine how the situation could be changed. Hard work 


and the general acceptance of reformist policies are two of the 
causes of Sweden’s high standard of living and its domestic 
stability, but the fact that it was neutral during two enormously 
destructive wars 


is another—and certainly not the least. 
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Should the Swedes be ashamed of this? Many observers 
have suggested as much, and some Swedes seem to have taken 
their strictures to heart. But when journalists write about the 
Swedes being morally perplexed and consumed with angst 
because of their position between the two massive powers of 
black and white, they write about a handful of people jp 
Stockholm, Gothenburg and elsewhere, but not about the popu- 
lation generally, which wastes no time thinking or talking about 
Sweden’s place in the world. 

Huge air raid shelters have been scooped out of the rock 
on which Stockholm stands and there is room for the entire 
population in them. Officially at any rate Sweden is civil. 
defence-minded, far more so than Britain, but the exchanges of 
the cold war seem to leave people unmoved; and if there ig 
any fear of the cold war becoming a hot one and scorching 
Sweden (as it almost certainly would) there is not much sign 
of it. Those long years of neutrality and the more recent 
growth of prosperity, political stability, and everything that is 
summed up in the phrase ‘ Welfare State’ must inevitably 
have made the man in the street reluctant to contemplate the 
hypothetical catastrophe that could sweep it all away. One 
cultivates one’s garden, and makes a good job of it. And 
so the political game in Sweden seems to a foreigner infinitely 
tamer and more reasonable than the game as played in other 
non-Communist countries. 

The lack of political and social tension may or may not be 
a healthy symptom. Many Swedes and many foreign 
observers have spent much energy warning of the dangers which 
it conceals. When the Welfare State is achieved, what then? 

The questions which preoccupy the Liberals and Conserva- 
tives of the Opposition are, in spite of the few who are 
genuinely alarmed by the growing concentration of power in 
the ‘ State,” far more managerial than political in nature. The 
area of agreement among all parties is so extensive as to pre- 
clude almost entirely the stimulating (if often artificial) dialectic 
which keeps alive our own interest in the details of government, 

All is reasonable. Examine what you please—standards of 
construction, hospital organisation, the decorative arts, the 
machinery of conciliation and compromise, traffic regulations, 
the community’s concern for the well-being of the individual 
everything (except the laws governing the sale and consumption 
of alcohol, and these are soon to be changed) is reasonable, 
Everything works. Everybody works (a _forty-eight-hour 
week). There are no ‘ problems ’"—except, perhaps, the prob- 
lem of knowing what life itself is about once one has ordered 
its surface satisfactorily, and of coming at ways and means 
of preventing an island of sanity from turning into a psycho- 
logical prison, an air-conditioned nightmare. Without vision 
the people may perish, but without discontent they are 
certainly open to boredom. The divorce rate, suicide. the 
immersion in vicarious violence, the laxity of sexual morality 
among the young—in Stockholm one may find people to talk 
night and day on such topics. 

A friend of mine declares that whereas Sweden in the 
Twenties and Thirties was a sort of political laboratory into 
which the western world might peer, it is now instead the 
psychological laboratory in which may be studied the strains 
and stresses to which the wellfarer becomes subject when the 
political passions have dwindled down into nothing for lack 
of fuel to feed them. There is truth in this, no doubt, but 
I am not at all sure that it is not too easy to take a gloomy 
view of the experiments. When an individual comes success- 
fully to the conclusion of a sustained endeavour, he is all 
too likely to know a sense of deflation, purposelessness, ennui, 
the taste of ash in the mouth. If he is a wise man he busies 
himself with everyday details and confines himself to the short 
view. Can this not also be true of a society? “O leave me 
easy, leave me alone!” ought, one feels, to be the cri de 
ceur of the Swede who goes diligently and profitably about 
his business and in his spare time contrives to manage his 
private life as best he can. The visitor might also ask himself 
to what extent sexual and alcoholic extravagances have theif 
cause in climate and topography, which cannot be mollified of 
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Romanticism bred ‘by long winters 


modified by legislation. 
and elegiac landscapes is not to be exorcised by either 
statistician or sociologist. On the contrary; and it may be all 
too true that the more reasonably the surface of life is ordered, 
the more restless grows old Adam below. Can his demands 
be met without cracking pavements in the just city ? 


Some African Women 
By THOMAS HODGKIN 


6“ OU’D like to visit the Queen-Mother, wouldn't 
you?” was so clearly a question expecting the 
answer “ yes’ that it would have been useless to argue 

that one was neither clean enough nor tidy enough to meet 

anyone so august. In any case my mental picture of a Queen- 

Mother—a mixture of Agrippina and Alexandra—turned out 

to be wide of the mark. This one kept us sitting for the 

shortest of intervals in the palace waiting-room before we were 
granted an audience: she was young, very pretty, and dressed 
in a neat, navy-blue uniform, like a district nurse—naturally 
enough, since she was also a trained midwife. We sat drinking 
light ale (brought with us in a bag by the local headmaster), 
while the Queen-Mother explained how she used to work at 
the hospital; but, after a queenly row with the doctor in charge, 
had set up in private practice and was doing well. (In Ashanti 
society the Queen-Mother is not the physical mother of the 
chief—in this case she was his sister—but his constitutional 
mother, chosen from the blood royal. As Dr. Busia puts it: 
“She is expected to advise the chief about his conduct. She 
may scold and reprove him in a way none of his councillors 
can.”) Our Queen-Mother’s two functions—ancient and 
modern—were in a way complementary, since her job included 
giving advice to married couples, reasoning with wives who 
ran away from their husbands, and with husbands who were 
inconsiderate in their treatment of their wives, reconciling the 
parties (where possible) and making awards. “Esther says 
she will come back to you, Kofi, if you slaughter a sheep, pay 
her a fine of £5 and two new cloths, and promise not to 
complain of her cooking again.”” So, when she wasn’t managing 
confinements, carrying out pre-natal examinations, or 
administering dried milk and halibut liver oil, the Queen- 

Mother acted as part marriage-guidance bureau, part parish 

priest. And, to make sure that time didn’t hang heavy on her 

hands, she dabbled in local party-politics. 
ial - « 


Esi Baidoo describes herself as * alias Mrs. Hannah Kudjoe’ 
om her visiting card. There is nothing sinister about this 
‘alias’: it is simply a way of explaining that she sometimes 
prefers to be known by her Akan, rather than her Christian 
name. Small, plump, swaddled in traditional cloth, enormously 
energetic, by profession Mrs. Kudjoe is a party militant 
Propaganda Secretary of the Convention People’s Party, a very 
important job. In the days before the Party was actually 
born Kwame Nkrumah came to speak at her home town. She 
cooked him his dinner, listened to his conversation, and was 
‘convinced ’"—as Englishwomen three centuries ago were 
‘convinced * by George Fox. She has a single-minded belief 
in the Party and in Nkrumah, and the Nonconformist preacher's 
power to make others feel that she knows the way of salvation 
But being herself a woman of the people, she realises that 
normal people, women in particular, are interested in their 
own troubles rather than in politics as such. When I first met 
her she had just come back to Kumasi from a six months’ tour 
of the Northern Territories—mainly in a Party van; but, when 
the van broke down, she travelled on the crossbar of a bicycle 
In every village she came to she began by meeting the women, 
and advising them about their babies—how to feed them, keep 
them clean (with practical illustrations), and deal with their 
minor ailments. Gradually, in the course of a few days, she 
would lead conversation round to the subject of Self-Govern- 
ment and the Party: “SG means better provision for infant 
welfare.” 
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We travelled on the same excursion to Liberia. During a 
two-hour journey on the Bomi Hills Railway (on which we 
were served alternately with beer and whisky all the way), 
Mrs. Kudjoe, and three other leading CPP women, with only 
a word or two of English between them, kept us all happy 
singing Party songs and hymns (‘Kwame Nkrumah will drive 
out the White Man’), and dancing, so far as the railway 
carriage would allow, to the tunes. They were an interesting 
contrast—Mrs. Kudjoe and the Liberian Acting Secretary of 
State for War. Mrs. Kudjoe in her red, white and green Party 
cloth, fastened with a Nkrumah brooch, with her Puritan 
momentum and enthusiasm. The Acting Secretary of State, 
an elderly, fashionable lady, who might have been the president 
of a Women’s Institute in one of the more exclusive parts of 
Surrey; sophisticated, conscious of her social position and the 
dignity of office, explaining, over her Coca-Cola, how exhaust- 
ing she found this unending routine of State occasions, and State 
banquets; as remote from Mrs. Kudjoe as Mrs, Asquith from 
Mrs. Pankhurst. 


* * * 


Mrs. Ransome-Kuti is more of an intellectual than Hannah 
Kudjoe; more of a radical than the Queen-Mother; more of 
an African than the Liberian Acting Secretary of State for 
War. She cooked a marvellous lunch for her husband—a 
grammar school headmaster in the big, genial, Broad Church 
style—and myself. In the intervals Mrs. Ransome-Kuti 
dealt with her correspondence, and made notes for a talk she 
was giving later in the day to the Egba Women’s Union. The 
Egba Women’s Union was the creation, primarily, of Mrs. 
Ransome-Kuti—a Nigerian version of a Townswomen’s Guild, 
with borrowings from William Morris and Mary Wollstone- 
craft. The members dressed in beautiful blue cloth, which 
they wove themselves; ran literacy classes; discussed the 
questions of the day; and conducted such a vigorous agitation 
against the local ruler, the Alake of Abeokuta—on grounds 
of profiteering and misrule—that they eventually compelled 
him to abdicate. The Union celebrated the event with a 
thanksgiving service, a mass picnic in Tinubu Square, and the 
publication of an illustrated pamphlet in English and Yoruba— 
leading off with quotations from Thomas Jefferson, Charles 
James Fox and Lord Acton (appropriately misprinted as 
‘Lord Action’)}—The Fall of a Ruler. Later, when the 
excitement had died down, and the Union’s attention was 
diverted, the ancient Alake slipped quietly back. There are 
flourishing Women’s Unions in other southern Nigerian towns 

but their leaders say, “ Mrs. Ransome-Kuti is our mother.” 


* tl * 


“But these are exceptional women—show-pieces, that 
naturally catch the wandering western eye of the journalist— 
unlike the illiterate sorcery-ridden mother of five living and 
five dead in the bush.” Are they in fact so unlike ? The wife 
of Mohammed Abdallah, a pious policeman, sitting listening 
while he told us the moving story of Tawaddadu, whose beauty 
and intelligence enabled her to save her irresponsible husband 
from bankruptcy; the women of Walata, the freedom of whose 
manners shocked Ibn Batuta in the fourteenth century; 
decorating the walls of their houses with fantastic red 
convolutions; the village headman’s wife at Nzaza in Moyen- 
Congo, who took us out into the fields, and explained very 
carefully how the sowing and picking of groundnuts were 
connected with the cycles of the moon; the members of the 
women’s sections of the Bloc Démocratique Sénégalais and 
CPP, who seem as clever as Labour and Conservative women 
in Britain at organising socials, dances and jumble sales in aid 
of Party funds: these women have a robustness and a confi- 
dence in themselves, connected, I suppose, with the fact that 
they are economically indispensable—that farming and 
commerce cannot get on without them. Mrs. Ransome-Kuti, 
Mrs. Kudjoe and the Queen-Mother may be a bit extraordinary; 
but they represent, in their different ways, the sentiments of 
ordinary women—or they would not be the influential people 
they are. 
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ART 
Pietro Annigoni. (Wildenstein’s.) 


FASHIONS change, but the truly fashionable 
does not: immortally supple, slick, and 
adept, it survives from mode to mode, pre- 


serving its essential gloss intact. This 
eternal and enduring quality of chic is 
demonstrated now in Bond Street—where 


else?—in a degree of perfection and polish 
hard to parallel; Pietro Annigoni, whose 
““genius may be seen in all its variety” at 
Wildenstein’s, knocks all our society painters 
flat. He does this chiefly by pure technical 
accomplishment: he is said to have been 
‘dedicated to painting’ since childhood, and 
his skill is certainly a good deal beyond what 
most regulation art-school courses could teach 
even if they wanted to. He has all the tricks 
at his command: he can paint a well- 
varnished beauty with as much skill in 
trompe-l’wil lavished on her eyelashes as 
ever a Dutchman expended on a bunch of 
grapes; he can put in the wrinkles with an 
apparent candour wh'ch makes all the 
sweeter his dextrous flattery ; he can place 
his sitter against such a fine symbolic back- 
ground as must persuade her she is Sybil, 
Saint and Gioconda rolled into one. 

Such talents cannot, however, be fully 
exercised in portraiture alone: the ‘whole 
range’ of Annigoni’s genius must include 
peaks more lofty even than Lord Moran 
and Miss Margaret Rawlings. There are 
more things to fashion than maquillage 
and coiffure. Annigoni knows all about the 
current nostalgias and yearnings, he can 
satisfy a modish appetite for Spiritual 
Questioning with the most polite case and 
by the most economical means. A stuffed 
lay-figure propped up—A/most a Man—or 
recumbent and surrounded by the life-class 
—Say You This is Man?—involved with a 
horned skull—Torero’s Attic—or simply 
lying about in the studio will serve for any 
number of allegorical scenes and portentous 
titles; and when Annigoni runs out of 
interesting and enigmatic postures for his 
dummy there are other means of showing 
his virtuosity. He can hardly be said to have 
a style—so gleaming a surface does not 
allow the impression of anything so per- 
sonal—but he is capable of painting in any 
number of manners, and chooses with the 
nicest judgement those most in vogue. He 
can turn out a little landscape which might 
be a Brueghel—if not Pieter, then at least 
Velvet—and he can produce for one of his 
Deep pieces fragments of the most Hiero- 
nymus Bosch; he can do a Salvator Rosa 
to the life; he can even visit Chepstow and, 
faced by the Castle, make a very passable 
shot at the English water-colour. 

Such eclecticism, though apparently prac- 
tised on the principle that anything you 
can do I can do better, is not haphazard; 
nor is anything Annigoni does. The frugality 
which makes use of one stage property in 
half-a-dozen arrangements is apparent in a 
determination to waste nothing, of manner- 
ism, trick-painting, emotional appeal, even 
mere cheese-cake; everything is done to 
catch the eye. Thus The Way to the Sermon 
on the Mount, enormous, elaborate, clearly 
labelled Masterpiece, is as arresting as you 
please, and it takes a little while to see that 
all the figures crowded on the canvas have 
been arrested too ; set in the most dramatic 





groups, fairly whistling for attention, but 
with no other reason why they should be 
there; caught for ever in attitudes of adver- 
tisement and by now, poor things, getting 
rather bored. The fashion parade moves 
on, a brilliant and extremely lucrative busi- 
ness; only their faces betray the awful 
ennui that consumes the mannequins. 
CHRISTOPHER SMALL 


MUSIC 

Messiaen and Seiber 

Mucu has been written of the French genius 
for order, clarity, economy, balance and 
moderation in the arts; and probably these 
are the qualities which most foreigners look 
for in French art. It is often the French 
themselves who can best appreciate the great 
exceptions—Rabelais or Victor Hugo are 
closed books to many foreigners and 
Berlioz’s music is perhaps the only uncharac- 
teristic French art enthusiastically admired 
Outside France. Certainly it seems that 
when the French break with their intel- 
lectual artistic tradition they do so on the 
grand scale, if we are to accept the evidence 
of Messiaen’s Turangalila (LSO under 
Walter Goehr, April 12th). From no work 
is the characteristically French spirit of 
mesure and fastidiousness more fantastically 
lacking. A synthesis of Oriental rhythmic 
and melodic borrowings with Hollywood's 
sweetest, most glutinous lyrical language, 
this music provides a sonorous debauch; and 
like all debauchery, it soon palls, because 
the continuous use of extremes soon depraves 
and finally destroys the faculty of distinction. 
It would be possible, I suppose, to develop 
an addiction to Turangalila, a craving for 
the hot, sweet tension and the hypnotic 
repetitions of the lyrical passages or the 
sophisticated suggestions of a Technicolor 
jungle; but I find it hard to believe that this 
music can satisfy any informed musical 
taste. The question of sincerity, too, so 
difficult in the arts, is here involved. There 
are degrees of artificiality, of course: no one 
will quarrel with Ravel, for instance, because 
he is a more ‘artificial’ composer than 
Schubert. But Ravel, the supreme artificer, 
never wrote a bar of pretentious music, never 
set out to give an impression of mystery or 
grandeur by the mere multiplication of 
instruments and technical complications 
which barely suffice, in fact, to conceal 
the poverty of basic musical invention. 
Messiaen’s idea of ‘tender and idealistic love’ 
can safely be entrusted to the Ondes 
Martenot, an instrument with the unmis- 
takable Hollywood accent of the cinema 
organ; and his ‘climax of sensual passion,” 
the ‘long and frenzied dance of joy’ is 
expressed in a scherzo theme whose triviality 
was unmistakable beneath its heavy orches- 
tral trappings. What distinction, what 
aristocratic reserve in poor Scriabin’s Poem 
of Ecstasy compared with this tawdry Burma 
gem! 

The only quality in common between 
Turangalila and Matyas Seiber’s Ulysses 
(LPO and Choir under Hans Rosbaud, 
April 19th) is the composers’ preoccupation 
with magic or incantation. Messiaen’s may 
be that of Mr. Sludge; but Seiber tries, often 
successfully, to communicate in his music 
the magic which he finds in the inconceivable 
vastnesses and sub-microscopic divisions of 





the universe—a magic evoked by the incan. 
tations of scientific jargon. The text of this 
cantata is taken from a passage in Joyce’s 
novel describing Bloom’s meditation on the 
night sky. Much of this is taken up with 
lists of technical terms (“the moon in invis. 
ible lunation, approaching perigee,” “sex. 
tuple sun theta” and such like) which plainly 
exercise a fascination over Seiber’s imagina- 
tion. Thus he will even set with relish 
(canonic imitations in the voices) a text-book 
aside—*“such as Nova in 1901”—and finds 
abundant poetry, where I find bathos, in 
Bloom’s conclusion that “‘it was a past which 
possibly had ceased to exist as a present 
before its future spectators had entered 
actual present existence.” The vastness of 
what he knew of these spaces frightened 
Pascal, it fascinates and exhilarates Seiber; 
and I fear it leaves me cold. One may lose 
oneself in an O Altitudo certainly ; but one 
light-year will provoke that just as well as 
ten, and Joyce’s “incalculable trillions of 
billions of millions of imperceptible mole- 
cules” do not stir my interest because they 
defeat my imagination. Perhaps the majority 
of us are still unrepentant humanists, for 
whom scientific incantations have rather less 
interest than those of the snake-charmer, 
Seiber’s music, then, succeeds for me in spite 
of his text, though he finds this an unintel- 
ligible point of view. His atmospheric, 
evocatory use of the chorus is remarkable on 
any showing; but I find the Narrator’s 
rhetorical questions a disturbing feature, 
hardly more than a theatrical device for 
giving a spurious human interest to a meditas 
tion on what the composer would probably 
consider super-human and I should prefer to 
call infra-human aspects of the universe, 
For to a humanist there will always be 
something not only more interesting but 
intrinsically more miraculous in the slightest 
gesture of human consciousness than in the 
wastes of interstellar space or the tedious 
and now sinister—subdivisions of physical 
matter. 

MARTIN COOPER 


THEATRE 


The Prisoner. By Bridget Boland. (Globe.) 
——The Tempest. By William Shakes* 
peare. (Old Vic.) 


Tue dialectic established between police 
interrogator and victim is, it must be 
admitted, peculiarly a twentieth-century 
phenomenon. Under the pressure of cone 
stant questioning, lack of sleep, blinding 
lights, the human soul plays strange tricks, 
flying to pieces like a flawed jewel wh 
handled in one specific way. The aim of 
interrogation is to discover the flaw, and 
this is achieved as an increasing fraternity 
unites the two sides of the dialogue. Th 
passion that exists between tormentor an 
tormented was first noted by Sade, then by 
Dostoievsky who gave to the situation a 
curiously theological twist: his Inquisitor 
is a scapegoat who takes sin upon him that 
mankind may live and be happy. Accounts 
of questioning in the Lubianka prison in 
Moscow have shown the colonels of the 
MVD concerned to convert rather than 
browbeat, and the Kafkaesque world of 
stone and bars is made doubly sinister by 
the suspicion that the Authorities may in 
fact be God. 
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It is this universe that Bridget Boland has 
sought to present in her new play. A 

dinal, a hero of the wartime resistance, 

accused of various crimes by the govern- 
ment of a popular democracy. In prison he 
js interrogated and eventually confronted 
with the sum total of the vague feelings of 
guilt he has experienced ever since childhood 
and which are connected with his relationship 
to his mother. Then he breaks down and 
confesses no matter what at his trial. It is 
as though the explosive forces within him 
were suddenly released to wreck his per- 
sonality—a breakdown proportionate to 
the strength of the machine. Alec Guinness 
makes of the cardinal a creature of fire and 
ice, a man who has reached complete self- 
control—until the breakdown: then he 
gives us a prince of the church with the lid 


What he fails to give us is a human being, 
but that is not altogether his fault. Humanity 
js not in the part: even the motivation of 
the fatal flaw is not quite convincing. The 
cardinal seems to break more through want 
of sleep than because he really hated his 
mother. The interrogator has it all his own 
way: priests are meant to be able to pray, 
but the cardinal doesn’t do much praying at 
the moments when he apparently most 
needs to. The question of when or whether 
he will crack is really one of mathematics, 
an exercise for intellectuals like the interro- 
gator. Noel Willman mekes a good official 
of the Ministry of Love, half doctor, half 
torturer, but he too is less (or more) than 
human. And this is the weakness of the 
play. Apart from the gruff but kindly 
prison warder (very well played by Wilfred 
Lawson), Miss Boland has failed to inject 
warmth into her presentation of character. 
Both the cardinal and the interrogator are 
disembodied intelligences or rather (since 
much of what they say is not very intelli- 
gent) disembodied wills. Watching them 
clash is like watching a fight between an 
octopus and a lobster, and, in spite of the 
excellent production and acting, the audience 
is left as uninvolved as (one feels) are the 
actors themselves in what should be a story 
of man’s inhumanity to man—but is not. 

- . * 

The Old Vic’s new production of The 
Tempest is directed by Robert Helpman, 
and, as might be expected, is very 
acceptable from the scenic point of view. 
Mr. Helpman, has struggled bravely with 
the handicap of a permanent set which 
always makes productions in this theatre 
tours de force if successful and a shambles if 
not. To help him he had Michael Hordern’s 
excellent shamanistic Prospero going through 
the ritual of death and rebirth with con- 
siderably more dignity than his Siberian 
counterparts. Mr. Hordern speaks verse 
admirably and the usually boring speech to 
Miranda was for once lively and interesting. 
I was less happy about Richard Burton’s 
excessively monstrous Caliban. There is 
what might be called an earth poetry in The 
Tempest which depends on Caliban, and Mr. 
Burton, for all his antics, failed to bring this 
out. Claire Bloom was suited to an in- 
genuous Miranda and Fay Compton as 
usual lifted her few lines out of the ruck of 
the masque. The only really jarring note was 
struck by an Ariel clothed only in saffron 
paint. This was not Robert Hardy’s fault: 
the part is a difficult one, but the effect of 
this apparition was both startling and 
disastrous. ANTHONY HARTLEY 
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CINEMA 


The Proud Ones. (Curzon.)——Knock on 
Wood. (Plaza.)——The 5,000 Fingers of 


Dr. T. (Studio One.) 


The Proud Ones has been adapted for the 
screen by Yves Allegret from a novel by 
Jean-Paul Sartre. It takes place in Mexico, 
a country which invariably stimulates 
directors to give of their best, and M. Allegret 
has followed faithfully in the tradition, giving 
us a film technically, artistically and certainly 
atmospherically magnificent. MicheleMorgan 
arrives by bus in a small harbour village with 
her husband who has been taken sick. The 
local doctor refuses to allow them to con- 
tinue their journey, suspecting some con- 
tagious disease. In the terrible heat and 
dirt and noise the husband dies of spotted 
fever, and Mlle. Morgan is left, quarantined 
and penniless, eventually to fall in love with 
a drunk ex-doctor, Gérard Philipe. M. 
Allegret spares us no detail of the night- 
marish quality of the first twenty-four hours 
of his heroine’s ordeal; indeed each detail, 
the post office pen which will not write, the 
electric fan which will not work, the spinal 
injection, the cockroach, is held and m2eni- 
fied until one’s nerves vibrate with h.., ror 
and one longs, yearns, thirsts to get away 
from the place. Never have heat, squalor 
and despair been so overpoweringly pro- 
duced on any screen, and were it not for the 
implausibility of the story’s ending—a 
reformed M. Philipe running across golden 
sands from an isolation hospital hut into 
the arms of his beloved—one could forget 
one was in a cinema and vicariously experi- 
ence every one of this Mexican hell-hole’s 
shortcomings. 
* > . 

Although the blurbs announce that Danny 

Kaye is at his Kaye-Raziest in Knock on 
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Wood, in point of fact he is, for him, fairly 
sane and also extremely funny. Though at 
first supposed to be a schizophrenic and at 
last mistaken for a killer, the gibbering 
maniacal side of his talent has been shelved 
completely and he appears at all times 
comprehensible, charming and, as a character 
actor, unsurpassed. During the com- 
plexities of the plot, which is concerned with 
ventriloquists’ dummies, blue prints and 
enemy agents, Mr. Kaye gives a sketch which 
is worthy of an Oscar all to itself, that of an 
Englishman buying a car, and his song with 
a gathering of Irish in a pub, not to mention 
his dance with a Russian ballet, proves once 
again his versatility in the field of mimicry. 
Mai Zetterling, who for some reason was 
torn from the arms of Melpomene to play 
opposite him, does, of course, do all that 
she should do with ease, but the demands 
made on her gifts are of such modest pro- 
portions one feels that any of the thousand 
and one Hollywood blondes would have 
tackled the role admirably. Most of the film 
takes place in London and it is directed with 
verve and assurance by Messrs. Panama and 
Frank who have concocted a number of 
humorous ideas which, with Mr. Kaye's 
uncanny assistance, they have exploited 
a merveille. 
. 7 . 


For fantasy The 5,000 Fingers of Dr. T 
takes a great many buns, It describes the 
dreams of a small boy, Tommy Rettig, who 
does not want to learn to play the piano, 
and although at moments this extravaganza 
has a Disney-esque charm—or perhaps 
I should say Seuss-ish, for it was made by the 
American cartoonist Dr. Seuss—on_ the 
whole it is more fey than gay, a little too 
whimsical and just a bit bogus. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Country Life 


JacKDAws and starlings may be a nuisance 
in the chimneys and eaves, but on the grass 
field the starling takes a large number of 
insects, just as he helps to rid an infected sheep 
of his parasites. 1 watched jackdaws doing 
the same job the other day. One doesn't 
see jackdaws on the backs of sheep quite so 
often as starlings, but members of a large 
flock of daws were feeding on the grass hill 
among the sheep when I noticed two or three 
birds flying up to perch on the ewes. At first 
one bird would pick over the sheep’s back, 
pecking in the wool at the animal's head 
and working along the spine, and then another 
bird, eager to share in the feast of ticks, 
would fly up and try to steal the perch. This 
usually made the ewe uneasy and she would 
move, but there was great competition while 
the tick-hunting went on. Now and then, 
when one of the jackdaws put its feet on a 
tender spot near the sheep’s eyes, the creature 
tossed its head and displaced its benefactor. 
1 was amused at the sight until something 
put the birds to flight, and the sheep that had 
been standing upright, seemingly to allow the 
tick-hunting to go on, resumed their grazing 
once more. 


Tree Planting 

I] have a passion for trees and tree-planting. 
If 1 discover some small seedling crowded 
away in a hedge or wind-exposed on a stretch 
of moor, I am tempted to uproot it and 


give it the benefit of a bit of decent ground 
and the care it would never get in the wild. 
Such an attitude produces complications. 
My garden is hardly a large one and it is 
crowded with too many blackcurrants, rose 
cuttings, gooseberry bushes and a host of 
other things that could all do with more room. 
When I discovered the two weak little larch 
seedlings late last season, I cleared away the 
undergrowth and debris that were choking 
them, dug them up and brought them 
home in the back of the brake. They appeared 
to have died when 1 looked at them 
again abeut December—I forgot that the 
larch sheds its leaf—but the other day, staring 
at my over-crowded garden, I noticed the 
larches breaking into soft green leaves like 
small bristles, What have I done for them ? 
They will grow until they dwarf the apple 
trees and perhaps take nourishment and sun 
from their neighbours. I must cure myself 
of this habit or look for work as a forester 
before I have the wild wood for a garden. 


Flowering Shrubs 
Flowering shrubs should be pruned as soon 
as the blossom has fallen. Cut back the 
branches to within three buds of old wood 
and generally tidy up the shrub so that new 
growth and improved blossom will be 
encouraged for the following season. Forsythia 
will do well with this treatment. 
IAN. NIALL 











Letters to 
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the Editor 





ROAD ACCIDENTS 


Sir,—Your Motoring Correspondent is far too 
enlightened to become a partisan of motorists 
against other road users. He would, I am 
sure, prefer to work for agreement and joint 
action; and so would most readers of the 
Spectator. 

Agreement about the measures necessary to 
reduce accident rates is at present hampered 
by the lack of a true and accepted theory of 
accident causation, everyone feeling entitled to 
air his views in public without study of the 
statistics or of the investigations carried out 
by the Road Research Laboratory and other 
research workers in this country and abroad. 

At present the Ministry of Transport’s 
statistics appear misleading in at least three 
respects: 

(1) They play. down alcohol as a factor, 
because they are based on police reports, 
which only blame drink when the evidence is 
sufficient to justify prosecution. 

(2) They play down speed as a factor, be- 
cause the policeman reporting after an acci- 
dent can seldom be certain about the speeds 
of vehicles which he himself did not observe. 

(3) They play down road defects as factors, 
because the policeman, not being a highway 
engineer, can only take the roads as he finds 
them and report such obvious and small 
defects as potholes and loose chippings, ignor- 
ing the major defects, such as bad lay-out of 
crossings or lack of physical segregation of 
different types of traffic. 

Nevertheless, much information of great 
value to a study of accident causation can be 
gained from the Ministry's statistics; and this 
can be supplemented from other equally im- 
partial sources. 

Could not the organisations of the three 
major classes of road-users get together (by 
the medium of a joint committee) and agree 
upon a statement of the sorts of conditions 
in which accidents do in fact occur, giving 
proper emphasis to human failures, to bad 
roads and to vehicle defects ? 

Enough material exists for agreement to be 
reached on this subject between the road- 
users so that the true theory becomes accepted 
and uncontroversial. A capable joint com- 
mittee could reach agreement in a month. 

From my own recent researches I think that 
your Motoring Correspondent is right in 
wanting to emphasise road conditions more 
strongly; but the facts do not justify any 
playing down of human carelessness (motorist, 
cyclist and pedestrian) as a factor in road 
accidents. 

Professor Goodhart has been asking for 
several years that a Royal Commission on 
Road Accidents should be appointed. He 
repeats this request in his letter last week. But 
would not his Association and the other 
associations of road-users get what they want 
more certainly and quicker if they appoint a 
joint committee themselves to investigate the 
causes of road accidents. It is not a really 
difficult field of enquiry; plenty of information 
is available; the facts could be come well- 
known and generally accepted, if. only the 
associations of road-users would study them. 
Remedies, of course, are another matter and 
are bound to be controversial; they should be 
left outside the scope of the joint enquiry. 
Yours faithfully, 

J. H. C. PHELIPS 
The Lodge, Alverstone Manor Hotel, 
Stratford-on-Avon 





FIGARINA 


Sm,—In your issue of April 16th Strix draws 
attention to the growing reluctance of young 
men to enter the barbering profession. He 
admits (reluctantly ?) that this grave situa- 
tion may be saved in the end by the emer- 
gence of female barbers. But he still permits 
himself to wonder whether women “are not 
inhibited by some congenital handicap from 
cutting men’s hair in anything like the 
proper way.” May one who has recently 
returned from Sweden crave space in which 
to assure Strix that for once his suspicions 
are both unfounded and _ unchivalrous ? 
Experience taught me in Gothenburg and 
Stockholm that the profession which Miss 
Greta Garbo deserted for another is safe in 
the hands of women no less accomplished 
and attractive. Viva Figarina! She can deal 
with the hair of the manly head with at least 
as much skill and certainly more grace and 
style than may be discovered in most of our 
rapaciogs, garrulous and savage Sweeney 
Todds—for fear of whom, since I value my 
neck, I must beg leave to sign myself,— 
Yours faithfully, 


London, W.C2 


BARBAROSSA 


SCIENCE TEACHERS 
Sir.—Writing last week about science 
teachers, your correspondent Mr. MacPher- 
son says, with justice, that the secondary 
school should set the “really able boy” 
among “minds and personalities that com- 
mand his admiration and respect.” What 
strikes me as odd is the assumption, implicit 
in Mr. MacPherson’s letter, that not only are 
able scientists and mathematicians a priori 
possessors of such personalities, but that 
their First Class Honours minds make them 
automatically first class teachers. 

Anyone who has to do with scientists 
knows quite well that scientific brilliance is 
often found where personality is  Jeast 
apparent—there is, in scientific jargon, no 
apparent positive correlation between the 
two. Likewise, anyone who has to do with 
teachers knows that the most brilliant (as 
teachers) by no means all exhibit brilliance 
(as * minds’), 

Academic brilliance seems fairly reliably 
revealed by examinations, ‘ personality,’ and 
whatever it is that makes a good teacher 
(they are not necessarily the same, I believe, 
although in some way related), are much 
more mysterious. 

It is no use Juring the brilliant botanist 
into a school with a high salary if he is 
going to be bored stiff with boys: he is 
probably a brilliant botanist because his con- 
suming interest is botany. The driving 
impulse of the scientist is exploratory; I don’t 
know what the driving impulse of the teacher 
is (or should be), but I am sure that it is not 
this; the teacher might teach the better for 
possessing it to some degree as well, but 
another quality, which has nothing to do with 
Firsts, must be there too. 

As an aside to the whole issue, I should 
like to suggest that perhaps the “less able 
boy ” needs first class teachers even more than 
the more able one. It is a peculiarity of 
the latter that they learn immense amounts 
without anyone being able to stop them— 
even the worst of teachers——Yours faith- 
fully, DAVID JOHNS 
85 Abingdon Villas, W.8 
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Sm,—I have been very interested in the 
various letters which have been grouped jn 
the last three weeks under the heading of 
‘Science Teachers.’ In particular 1 found 
myself most cordially in agreement with those 
who suggest that width in education is being 
sacrificed to depth, and that the prevalent 
early specialisation does not appear to be com- 
patible with the development of a good 
general background. 

I have recently been serving for a year on 
an Interview Board and was appalled at the 
ignorance of the majority of boys—most of 
whom came from first class schools and had 
passed the necessary examinations to appear 
before the Board—on simple questions of 
history, geography and matters which should 
be common knowledge. This ignorance could 
apparently be ascribed to early specialisation 
as it was not uncommon for a candidate (they 
were all between the ages of 17 and 184) to 
state he had done no geography for three or 
four years and often no history for as long, 

The type of questions asked were very 
simple and I will give three illustrations. 

A boy from Marlborough College was 
asked to say something about the first Duke 
of Marlborough. He could not until there 
was a hint that he might have been a general, 
to which the boy replied, “Oh yes, didn’t he 
win the Battle of Waterloo?” I mention 
Marlborough College by name because that 
was why the question about the Duke of 
Marlborough was asked. I hope that I will 
be forgiven for doing so as equally sad 
examples could be given about boys from 
most of the other first class schools. 

A boy from another well-known public 
school placed both Madagascar and Jamaica 
as islands in the Mediterranean. 

A boy from the leading grammar school in 
the North was asked what Christmas Day 
commemorated and replied “Isn't it the 
ascension of our Lord to Heaven?” 

The worst thing about this seemed to be 
that these boys were bright, mostly in the 
sixth form, appeared intelligent and had 
passed all the necessary examinations for 
which they had entered.—Yours faithfully, 

Vv. Ss. ve 

[Name and address supplied.] 


Sirn,—Mr, Antony Flew may be interested 
to know that twenty-five years ago a girl 
who had had a good general education in 
history and languages but no science went at 
age nineteen to London University and with 
the approval of the authorities of University 
College took science. She got a First in 
Botany and afterwards a Ph.D. Her father 
was encouraged in launching her on this 
course by the knowledge that several dis- 
tinguished scientists of his generation had 
learnt no science at school.—Yours faithfully, 

G. C. UPCOTT 


Highgate, N.6 


SPECIAL CONSTABLES 


Sir.—In Scotland a proposal to reorganise 
the police brings up certain questions which 
troubled many at the time of the *‘ Conspiracy’ 
Trial in the High Court of Justiciary last 
November. Who appoints special constables 
and how are they chosen? Is there any test 
or standard of character and reputation re- 
quired when a man is made one? And do 
special constables enjoy any special ‘ privi- 
lege,’ or immunity, as witnesses in a court of 
law, as well as in the performance of theif 
duties as part of the police force? These 
questions arise because at that trial one of 
the charges against the four accused (and @ 
serious one, which if proved could have in- 
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yolved a heavy sentence) was supported solely 
by the evidence of one witness, a special 
constable of very recent institution, and that 
evidence was rejected by the jury, after the 
judge had pointed out to them that its trust- 
worthiness must be carefully scrutinised. 1 
think that many of those who, like myself, 
had been present throughout the trial expected 
a charge of perjury to follow, and an unhappy 
feeling was Jeft in our minds already per- 
turbed by the methods of the police which the 
trial had brought to light.—Yours faithfully, 
M. P. RAMSAY 


J] Saxe-Coburg Place, Edinburgh 3 


RHEUMATISM 


Sir, May I congratulate your paper en bring- 
ing a real * Expense of Shame’ to the public’s 
notice. For one who has spent half a life- 
time in an attempt to solve humanly and sen- 
sibly the problem you set forth (the method 
used being considered highly successful by a 
vast number of people and costing the tax- 
payer and the State nothing)—I venture to 
state that the figures you quote give but a 
conservative picture of this gigantic problem 
in terms of economic loss to the country. 
The blame for this lies with the general pub- 
lic as much as it does with official and statu- 
tory bodies, for, during the past eight years, 
] have from time to time drawn the attention 
of the Government to the fact of this appal- 
ling leakage in terms of human effort and the 
national economy. The Michael Works Ex- 
periment, which I had the honour to found, 
pointed conclusively to the answer in a 
unique way, for it showed in practice how 
medical rehabilitation with treatment on the 
job could be economically successful as well 
as achieving maximum rehabilitation results. 
For those who are interested, details of the 
experiment and its implication for the future 
have been published in a report of evidence 
to ‘the Piercy Committee which is in session 
now, and in book form under the title 
Through Movement to Life (Chapman & 
Hall!) 

he utter confusion that exists where a 
rehabilitation programme is concerned, and 
the sheer waste of knowledge that has been 
gained in the field of medical rehabilitation 
of the handicapped and crippled are matters 
that deserve the greatest amount of publicity 
possible. Instead of this, more and more 
public money is being poured into futile 
experiments which cannot lead us beyond the 
findings that we already possess but have 
failed to apply. Rehabilitation, in order to 
succeed, must be a continuous process which 
links the medical to the industrial aspect, with 
the wealth of professional, commercial and 
administrative opportunities that industry 
provides. 

The existing approach to the problem is 
like the many parts of a machine before it has 
been assembled; what is needed is the skilled 
hand to bring the parts together in order that 
the machine can be made to work, and so 
provide the country with the best possible 
service. —Yours faithfully, 

JOHN ARTHUR 
7 Bracknell Gardens, N.W.3 


Sir,—I was interested in your comments on 
the problem of rehabilitation and resettlement 
of the disabled under the heading ‘An Expense 


of Shame.’ 

This is a problem of integrating various 
ministries, hospitals and voluntary agencies; a 
problem of timing; a problem of moving the 
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patient into the right organisation at the right 
time. This essential timing cannot be achieved 
unless there is one directing agency, otherwise 
each agency giving conflicting advice produces 
the inevitable conflict and frustration. 

The various facets of the organisation are 
gradually being produced—these increased 
facilities will be of no avail if the integration 
is lacking. 

The patient must be guided from hospital 
to work by one controlling body, to achieve, 
in the words of that great pioneer of reha- 
bilitation, the late Dr. Balme, “ Independence 
in a normal community, not dependence in an 
abnormal community.” That is our aim! 
Yours faithfully, 

Cc. J. S. O'MALLEY 


Garston Manor Rehabilitation Centre 


Sir,—Thank you for ‘ An Expense of Shame’ 
in the March 26th issue of the Spectator 
The Welfare Section of the Infantile Paralysis 
Fellowship dealt with 700 individual cases 
of disabled ex-polios last year. 

Most of them just wanted a chance to earn 
their own living and to be enabled to take 
their rightful place in society. 

Some progressive firms realise that a person 
with disabled legs is just as good at a bench 
as an able-bodied person. The problem is 
to get them there, and some firms value the 
work of disabled people so highly that they 
have provided ramps for wheel chairs and 
other facilities for these workers.—Yours 
faithfully, 

FREDERIC MORENA 


Rugby Chambers, Great James Street, W.C.1 


HOMOSEXUALS AND THE LAW 


Sir,—The correspondence in your columns on 
the above subject has been of value in so far 
as it ventilates the present public perplexity 
concerning the outcome of the apparently 
increasing number of prosecutions, But one 
is struck, in reading Press reports of such 
cases, by the remarks made by the learned 
judge, usually in response to a plea by 
defendant's counsel for his client not to be 
imprisoned but to agree to receive treatment 
elsewhere in recognised and competent 
medical hands, to the effect that adequate 
facilities for treatment will be given to the 
defendant during his prison sentence. And 
there, legally, the matter ends. So does, 
unhappily, the treatment. 

It is not possible for any homosexual to 
receive adequate treatment whilst in gaol, for 
a number of reasons. There are few gaols 
that carry a full-time psychiatrist; two of 
these gaols, Brixton and Wormwood Scrubs, 
do not cater for the prisoner usually con- 
victed for this type of social offence. The 
gaols usually reserved for homosexuals of the 
non-vicious, non-corruptive kind, are the less 
stringent class and, usually, they do not 
possess a psychiatrist at all. All medical work 
falls upon the Medical Officer who obviously 
cannot have time to spare for intensive 
psychiatric treatment towards a number of 
homosexuals. Nor can he have time to give 
in order to gain the active co-operation of 
such prisoners. 

Again, the homosexual is thrown amongst 
others of his type and, as a result, any wish 
he may have of co-operation with the Medical 
Officer, is at once in jeopardy. No attempt 
is made to keep homosexuals apart largely 
through lack of proper accommodation and, 
to a lesser extent, lack of staff. 
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It is not an exaggeration to say that most 
imprisoned homosexuals leave gaol, if not in 
the same state as they entered it, then very 
little better. Possibly worse. 

The answer to this would seem to be con- 
tained in Mr, Leigh Fermor’s third wish 
wiser and more courageous legislation. This 
could mean special centres for the reception 
of those convicted homosexuals of the non- 
vicious kind, at which really adequate 
psychiatric treatment could be provided; the 
essential co-operation from the inmate sought 
in surroundings better able to produce such 
co-operation and finally, by these means, to 
give some meaning and value to learned 
judges’ remarks.—Yours faithfully, 

J. E. MANSEL 
23 Lancaster Grove, N.W.3 


Sir,— Your correspondent, Mr. Leigh Fermor, 
voices what a great many peopie have been 
undoubtedly feeling but have lacked the ability 
to express. I venture to predict that whichever 
political party first declares its readiness to 
examine this large social problem—which to 
some extent the economic conditions of the 
present time have served to accentuate 
objectively and in an atmosphere free of the 
emotionalism and sensationalism which 
usually befog it, will be rewarded by an 
electoral support cutting right across the 
usual party affiliations. Where, as your 
correspondent suggests, is the spokesman or 
leader disinterested enough to take the step ? 
Yours faithfully, 

HENRY MASWELL 

16 Halsey Street, S.W.3 


SEEING AND SPELLING 
Sin.—Struck by the first two paragraphs of 
*Sidelight’ in the Spectator of April the 16th, 
I should like to congratulate Compton Mac- 
kenzie on retaining to this day his “ ability 
to read and spell with accuracy words of 
which ” he does not * know the meaning,” and 
condole with him on the fact that, at least 
in the case of proper names, his photographic 
memory appears to be astigmatic.—Yours 
faithfully, 

A. CLASSB 
The Department of Phonetics, The University, 
Glasgow, W.2 


Sir,—As one professionally concerned in 
teaching German language and literature, I 
suppose I can claim to know something about 
both phonetics and poetry. My feeling is 
that both Miss Hansford Johnson and Sir 
Compton Mackenzie are dangerously infected 
by the bug of whimsy. The trouble with 
our spelling is that it is anarchic under the 
guise of archaism, it is not poetry but 
pedantry (which is surely the opposite), and 
it is time we did something about it. The 
difficulty is to know what to do, and nobody 
has yet produced a satisfactory answer. But 
the intolerable burden placed on our school- 
children is no laughing matter and may even 
have a direct relation to juvenile delinquency, 
which is certainly linked with illiteracy. 
Teaching children to spell ‘face’ Fer, Aah, 
Ker, Er is of course no help whatever—that I 
certainly concede. 

What Sir Compton Mackenzie means by 
saying that for him “ A is black, E a greenish- 
grey, I pale blue, U a rich brown and O 
white ” I just can’t imagine, because in English 
all these letters have umpteen sound-values. 
What colour is a silent E? Rimbaud’s 
colours for the relatively fixed French vowels 
make some kind of sense, but in English we 
must first define the vowel-sounds we are 
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talking about: bad phonetics don’t make good 


many  nineteenth-century 
versifiers forgot. If anyone is interested, to 
‘me the Continental vowels are: A green, 
E dark blue or black, I white, O red and 
U yellow-brown. The diphthong I in wine 
is therefore green merging into white. 

I think the sight of words is very important, 
but I wonder whether the effect of our spell- 
ing is not to make many of our less poetic- 
‘minded youngsters hate the sight of words, 
with potentially dangerous social conse- 
‘quences. A moderate reform of spelling, 
Yemoving the worst anomalies and difficulties, 
‘would probably not be too difficult if the 

honetic fanatics could be kept at bay (they 
— ruined the look of Dutch by making 
heren the plural of heer on some misguided 
principle), and I submit that nothing of value 
would thereby be lost, and possibly much 


poetry, as so 


| eater . 
ained. A serious discussion of this prob- 
em in your columns, taking due account of 
westhetic considerations and tradition, could 


‘serve a very useful purpose.—Yours faithfully, 
M. O’C. WALSHE 


911 North Circular Road, N.W.2 


; 
Sir,—Miss Johnson’s charming article * Look- 
ing at Words’ (April 2nd) re-echoes the 
perplexity of generations of parents faced by 
the phonetic teaching of reading to their 
‘{nfants. 

But she must be aware that today in many 
of our schools ‘Look and See’ methods of 
teaching have rendered her protest out- 
‘dated? The old-fashioned * Aah-Ber-Ker’ 
‘system now acts as a _ supplement (a 
necessary one) to the only sensible system 
which can lead to a real appreciation of the 
look of words. 

My own daughter, at 44, can see the word 
‘looked’ and tell me it is ‘look’ (which she 
learned as a word) with an ‘ Er’ and a * Der.’ 
She is going on, therefore, building phonetic- 
ally upon the foundation of what to her has 
become the: obvious way of reading— look- 
ing at words.—Yours faithfully, 

J. F. POULTON 


206 Old Shoreham Road, Portslade, Sussex 


SCIENCE FICTION 

Sir,—In his balanced and sensible review of 
Mr. Ray Bradbury's Fahrenheit 451 Mr. John 
Metcalf says that Bradbury has been given a 
lot of publicity as “the white hope of the 
‘science fiction boys.” But most of the enthu- 
giasm for Bradbury comes from quite another 
gource, from that section of the narrowly 
literary intelligentsia which uneasily feels that 
there is something in science fiction, and has 
chosen Bradbury as a means whereby they can 
admire science fiction while retaining the 
essential ‘literary’ (and even ‘poetical’ !) 
snobberies. That minority of * science fiction 
boys’ proper who praise him far beyond his 
worth are, similarly, those who wish to make 
science fiction respectable in the eyes of that 
intelligentsia. 

Most readers of science fiction, I think, 
would give Bradbury much the same rating as 
your reviewer does. His stories are seldom 
published in the better science fiction maga- 
zines. A recent case which illustrates my 
point well is that of his very poor, though 
* poetic’ and * sensitive,’ “The Golden Apples 
of the Sun.’ It was published in America in 
one of the less adult S.F. pulps and in Eng- 
land in the Observer !—Yours faithfully, 


ROBERT CONQUEST 
10 North End, London, N.W.3 
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The Visionary Gleam 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 216 
Report by J. M. Cohen 


A prize of £5 was offered for a translation 
in similar form of* L’ Impossible’ by Marceline 
Desbordes-Valmore: 

Qui me rendra les jours ou la vie a des ailes, 

Et vole, vole ainsi que l’alouette aux cieux, 

Lorsque tant de clarté passe devant ses yeux, 

Qu’ elle-tombe éblouie au fond des fleurs, de 
celles 

Qui parfument son nid, son Gme, son sommeil, 

Et lustrent son plumage au lever du soleil! 

Ciel! un de ces fils d’or pour ourdir ma 
journée, 

Un débris de ce prisme aux brillantes couleurs! 

Au fond de ces beaux jours et de ces belles 
fleurs, 

Un réve ou je sois libre, enfant, a peine née. 

Quand l'amour de ma mére était mon avenir; 

Quand on ne mourait pas encor dans ma 
famille; 

Quand tout vivait pour moi, vaine petite fille! 

Quand vivre était le ciel, ou s’en ressouvenir! 


Quand j'aimais sans savoir ce que jaimais, 
quand lame 

Me palpitait heureuse, et de quoi? je ne sais; 

Quand toute la nature était parfum et 
flamme; 

Quand mes deux bras souvraient devant ces 
jours ... passés! 


In choosing a nineteenth-century poem, 
for a change, I thought that I should be 
throwing the competition open to more 
entrants than usual. First, there could be no 
doubt about the poem’s meaning; secondly, 
the rather looser form and more inexact 
vocabulary seemed to me to leave the trans- 
lator freer than does, for instance, a baroque 
sonnet. But I was disappointed. Now the 
poem is sentimental, and will speedily 
become banal once its few good images are 
blurred. The thread of gold from the rain- 
bow sheen of the lark’s feathers; the inti- 
mations of pre-existence in Quand vivre 
était le ciel, ou s’en ressouvenir!, and the 
freedom from death mentioned two lines 
earlier, are all crucial points which many 
competitors blunted by the use of mere 
evocative language. Again the last word, 
passés! though it lacks the boom of Poe’s 
repeated Nevermore, cannot be passed over. 
There must be an equivalent of the break 
in the voice indicated by the three dots. 

The poem, as I have suggested, demanded 
a free rendering, and P. A. T. O’Donnell’s 
version claimed the first prize from the start. 
I am not entirely in agreement with the 
future tense of his opening line, and the 
force of the word ourdir, with its suggestion 
of tapestry, disappears from the seventh. 
But what is substituted is good in itself, 
and in keeping with the poem’s spirit. His 
last eight lines, however, in which he mag- 
nificently catches six out of the seven initial 
whens, clearly entitle him to first prize (£3). 

Miss Helena Broun’s poem sticks rather 
closer to the original, but also rises on its 
own wings at times. There is however the 
distressing weakness of her ‘foolish little 
one,’ and the needless roughness of scansion 
in her seventh line. But her first six lines, 
allowing the weak rhyme of wings and sinks, 
which is to my ear entirely justifiable, alone 
entitle her to a second prize of £2. 

Six other poems deserve mention: those 
by D. K. Winslow, James Nicholson, 
R. Kennard Davis, L. E. J., Kenneth S. 


The com. 
petition proved more difficult than I had 
supposed: and suggests to me that I am 
not alone in finding a difficult and highly 


Kitchin and D. L. L. Clarke. 


organised poem in the long run easier 
to translate than one which gives one more 
licence—to fall into the traps of poeticism, 


PRIZES 
(Pp. A. T. O'DONNELL) 
Who'll bring them back—winged days when 
Life will lift, 
Lift as the lark to range the deepest skies, 
When pageantry of light so blinds her eyes 
That she must sink to nest in flower-drift, 
Whose perfumes through her sleep, her spirit 
flow, 
Whose sheen her plumage takes in morning's 
glow! 
One wisp of witching gold O grant me now, 
One shiver from that crystal of delights! 
And, from beyond those flowered days and 
nights, 
One cloudless dream of infancy allow. 
When mother’s love enclosed my destiny; 
When death was still a stranger to my race; 
When all life lived for me—vain child of grace!— 
In Paradise, or Eden’s memory! 
When love and joy outbrimmed the heart's 
desire; 
And love for what? Joy, whence? I did not 
know. 
When nature was a fume of flower and fire: 
When open arms embraced . . . the long ago! 


(HELENA BROUN) 
Who'll give me back the days when life on 
wings 
Soars, as the lark on high beyond our sight 
When, her eyes dazzled by excess of light, 
Down to the heart of those same flowers she 
sinks 
That scent her nest, her soul, her sleep, and 
spray 
With dew her feathers in the morning’s ray 
God! for one golden thread my day to adorn, 
One splinter of that prism’s rainbow gleam! 
Deep in those fair days, in those flowers, a 
dream 
And | a child again, free, newly-born. 
When all my future was my mother’s love, 
When death to me and mine was yet unknown, 
When all lived for me, foolish little one! 
When life was heaven, or memories from above! 
When I loved, loving what had yet no name, 
When my soul pulsed in joy—I know not why; 
When all of nature fragrance was and flame, 
When open-armed I hailed those days—-gone 
by! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 219 
Set by W. May-Byron 

Work is soon to begin on the restoration of 
the Albert Memorial. Temperance has a 
cracked head, Fortitude is broken and 
Humility holds a wobbling candle. The usual 
prize of £5 is offered for a conversation of 
not more than 150 words between two on- 
lookers inspired by this theme or, alter- 
natively, not more than 12 lines of verse on 
the subject. Competitors are free to imagine 
what improbable injuries they choose and 
may like to be reminded that Continental 
groups, Industrial Arts and many musicians 
and artists as well as the moral virtues figure 
on the Memorial. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 219,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than May 4th. 
Results in the Spectator of May 14th. 
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typewriters 





Clarity of typing is ensured by the rigidity of 
the carriage and by the accelerating typebar 
action. The typebar action operates on the 
principle of progressive acceleration, which 
ensures a very high speed and the 
surprisingly light “Olivetti touch”. 


Lexikon 


An office typewriter incorporating 
in its design and workmanship 

the most advanced 

precision engineering techniques. 

It is new and complete: 

new because the typebar action and 
the single guide carriage are 
absolutely original in design, 
complete because for the first time 
a single model 

incorporates all the features 

found only separately or incompletely 
in other models. 


Price: £ 55.0.0d. 











Made in Great Britain by BRITISH OLIVETTI Ltd. 10 Berkeley Square - London W 1 
FACTORY: Summerlee Street - Glasgow E 3 


Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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SIDELIGHT 


Compton Mackenzie 


Cock-house at Fellsgarth by Talbot Baines Reed. I was 

carried back to the early summer of 1891 when it was 
appearing serially in the Boy’s Own Paper, and I read it first. 
About the same time I read in the young Strand Magazine 
the first of the adventures of Sherlock Holmes called A Scandal 
in Bohemia. 1 wish that some new edition of those adventures 
and memoirs of Sherlock Holmes would reproduce the original 
illustrations. - The later illustrations have all seemed pretty 
feeble shadows of the original. 


However, it is not of Sherlock Holmes I want to write but 
of Talbot Baines Reed. Reed was a son of Sir Charles Reed 
the printer and a grandson of Andrew Reed the philanthropist. 
He was born in 1852, educated at the City of London School 
and died in 1893, two years after the publication of The Cock- 
house at Fellsgarth. His two best known earlier school stories 
are The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's (1881) and The Master 
of the Shell (1887). I read and re-read these three stories in 
boyhood, and though The Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s had and 
still has the greatest reputation, justifiably because Reed was 
writing of a day-school from experience, my favourite was The 
Cock-house at Fellsgarth. Its only competitor in my reading 
was Dean Farrar’s story St. Winifred’s, or The World of School. 
I could not read Eric, or Little by Little, which was published 
just after Tom Brown's Schooldays in 1857, and I do not 
remember any of my contemporaries reading it. It was already 
the joke in the Nineties that it has remained ever since, unlike 
St. Winifred’s, a very long and often horrifying tale, which 
was taken seriously. The bullying in Tom Brown's Schooldays 
was savage enough, but the bullying in St. Winifred’s was 
worthy of the Nazis. When I first went to Colet Court in 
September, 1891—it was usually called Bewsher’s in those 
days—there was plenty of savagery. It was a very large pre- 
paratory school of over 400 boys most of whom went on to 
St. Paul’s before they were fourteen. In 1891-2, however, there 
existed what was called the Modern Class in which boys re- 
mained until they were seventeen, and some of these louts 
made life a hell for small boys of eight and nine. Finally there 
was a scandal in which the master of the form was involved, 
and some time in 1892 the leaving age for Colet Court was 
fixed at fourteen. 

One of the diversions at Colet Court was a giant-stride, which 
is a pole with a revolving head and hanging ropes with a small 
wooden bar at the end that enabled a dozen boys to go leaping 
round with ‘ giant strides.” One of the louts in the Modern 
Class discovered that by taking his rope round all the others 
he could be given what was called a ride, that is to say, he 
would float round at right angles to the pole while the victims 
toiled hard to maintain his speed and position. Every morning 
during the break from 11 to 11.15 small boys whose lot was 
that of galley slaves were compelled by C—— to supply him 
with rides. I felt that a blow had to be struck for liberty. So 
one day a young London Scot whom I had persuaded to play 
Aristogeiton to my Harmodios plotted with me to assassinate 
the tyrant. We asked our respective form-masters at 10 o’clock 
if we could leave the room and then met where the giant-stride 
stood in a corner of the playground. C- had a rope which 
he had marked with his initials as his own, and with the Nor- 
wegian knife that schoolboys took pride in possessing in those 
days we cut through most of the strands of C———’s sacred rope. 

What a success the assassination was! C—— had not been 
riding two minutes before the strands parted and he sailed 
over a fence into the cucumber frame of a jobbing gardener 
on the other side. One of his legs was broken, and I think 
an arm as well. At any rate, his detested countenance was not 


I: the course of arranging my library I came across The 


seen for many weeks, and by the time he returned ‘ rides * had 
been declared illegal. 

It was by the behaviour of the loutish Modern Class at Colet 
Court that I measured the behaviour of the Modern side at 
Fellsgarth and the triumph of the Classical side therein related 
by Talbot Baines Reed was the very milk and honey of reading, 

“Ever since certain well-meaning governors two years ago, 
had succeeded in forcing-upon Fellsgarth the adoption of a 
Modern side, the School had been rent by factions whose 
quarrels sometimes bordered on civil war... . 

“ The old set, consisting mostly of the classical boys, felt very 
sore on the question. . . . If boys, said they, wanted to leam 
science and modern languages, let them, but don’t let them 
come fooling around at Fellsgarth and spoiling the reputation 
of a good old classical school. There were plenty of schools 
where fellows could be brought up in a new-fangled way. Let 
them go to one of these, and leave Fellsgarth in peace to her 
dead authors.” 

With memories of that Modern Class at Colet Court the 
utterly caddish behaviour of the Modern seniors at Fellsgarth 
was exactly what I should have expected from them, and their 
willingness to wreck the chances of the School in the great 
match against their rivals of Rendlesham by refusing to play 
because Yorke, the Captain, had picked eight from the Classical 
side and six from the Modern side seemed to my prejudiced 
mind exactly what one would have expected from Moderns. 

That prejudice lasted through my school days until I went 
up to Oxford. 

In November, 1902, I was writing in The Oxford Point of 
View, the review I had been editing since my second term: 

“The motion which proposed to do away with Greek ig 
Responsions was thrown out by 23 votes, and in the light of 
the recent clamour for a useful and unornamental education, 
such a small majority is woefully significant. However, nots 
withstanding the undoubted claims of a Sound Commercial 
Education to our consideration, we very humbly suggest that 
there are technical schools eager to teach, and that the 
University of ——— is not a very stern Alma Mater. If Greek 
is to be abolished in Responsions, why not Latin? And if the 
plea of wasted time is put forward by intending scientists, 
surely it may be argued with equal justification that the 
enforced study of Euclid and Arithmetic is a trying ordeal for 
many others who are not intending scientists. Apart from this 
utilitarian view, which really has nothing to do with the sub« 
ject, it would be a pity if Oxford should cease to be cons 
servative even of her own conservatism. Nobody, not even an 
intending scientist, confers a privilege upon Oxford by taking 
up his abode here: it is Oxford which confers the honour by 
allowing him to do so.” 

That’s what I thought at nineteen, and I am bound to con: 
fess that it represents fairly on the whole what I think 52 
years later. What an odd point of view it will seem to the 
Oxford of this year 1954 in which the Classical Association has 
just celebrated its jubilee. 

Yet all the precious work done by the Classical Association 
has not compensated for what I believe to be the harm done 
to education by the abolition of Greek for Responsions. One 
of the younger dons who worked hardest to achieve this 
disaster was the late Sir John Myres. The argument that the 
Greek learnt at school is forgotten in later life does not seem 
to me valid. I have forgotten all the mathematics I learnt 
at school, but the torment I endured from quadratic equations 
was at least as great as my ‘ modern’ contemporaries endured 
from Greek conditional sentences. 
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spECTATRIX 


Roman Easter, 1954 
By JENNY NICHOLSON 


ASTER week is a brilliant crescendo of the Roman year. 

The golden city usually looks its best: buzzes with 

optimism. This year the wind blows cold from the 
sgowbound Abruzzi, the sky threatens rain. The fallen white 
columns of pagan temples lie among the daffodils, looking as 
if they have been blown down. The oranges on the trees 
of the Palatine are cold to touch. In the Forum the herbs 
have been deserted by the bees. But undiscouraged motor- 
gcooterists are out in full swarm; often mother, father, two 
children, dog and basket of Easter flowers and eggs, off to 
call on relations on one small scooter. The skittish sea winds 
blow the spray from the fountains like veils and wave the 
winter clouts airing on the washing lines strung across the 
squalid streets of Trastevere and the Saburra like festive 
bunting: they carry the scent of stock—* the flower of Easter ” 
—among the streets and mix it up with the heady smell of 
incense which billows out through the doors of the three 
hundred churches. Priests, their young servers at their heels 
carrying sprinklers and holy water, circulate their parishes, 
both bowed before the unruly April wind to bless the houses 
—bathroom, damask salon and lift alike. 

All Holy Week the mourning churches—their usually ornate 
interiors shrouded with down-casting purple—have been 
shuffling with reverent citizens and clutches of the thousands 
of pilgrims who have converged on Rome from all over the 
world for Easter. The politicians have gone to their homes 
to foster themselves for the coming parliamentary battle over 
the ratification of CED. Most citizens move between church 
and dining table to pray or gorge. The city seems to have 
been taken over by prelates and tourists. Among these wander 
the common-or-urban tourist with a camera, guide-book, and 
questing look, tiptoeing, polite, interested, round the fringes of 
the congregations at the traditional Easter ceremonies—as 
vague to their significance as gods from Olympus. 

On Thursday the Abbot of the Benedictines at the Basilica 
of St. Paul’s without the Walls, wearing golden mitre and white 
apron, stooped with annual custom to wash the feet of twelve 
Roman paupers. This representation of Christ washing the 
feet of the Apostles used traditionally also to be performed 
by the Pope, who washed the feet of twelve priests, until the 
_ Pope discontinued it. It is a touching ceremony. 

e motley crew sat (most of them crumpled with age) along 
the side of the apse, wearing white coats that tied behind, 
like doctors, self-consciously cleaned-up and shaved to look 
almost godly. An old tramp in the congregation, unselfcon- 
sciously filthy, waved furtively at one of his friends who was 
extending a horny old foot for the Abbot to wash in a silver 
bowl, dry and kiss. His attention could not be attracted at 
such a moment of reverent participation. Nor after it was 
all over, either. For then he hung his head in mortification. 
I: was the kiss that did it. The quiet was disturbed by a 
wheezy cackle. The poor man was terribly ticklish. 

_ On Good Friday everything seemed to be happening at once 
in the churches of Rome. The eerie Sacconi—a confraternity 
of nobles and nobodies—performed the ancient ritual of 
adoration in the dank little church of San Teodoro, their iden- 
tities shrouded in sacking hoods falling to their bare feet. In 
St. Peter’s Cardinal Tedeschini, the Archpriest of the Basilica, 
took off his scarlet-laced shoes and prostrated himself before 
the cross. The Roman patricians, led by the young Prince 
Colonna, processed in Santa Croce in Gerusalemme. This 
church, which was built to enshrine the piece of the True Cross 
brought back from Jerusalem by the English Saint Helena, is 
a jackdaw among churches. It boasts an unmatchable collec- 

















































tion of holy loot. On Good Friday only the piece of the True 
Cross, the nail from the cross, two spines from the Crown of 
Thorns, and the doubting finger of Thomas the Apostle are 
But there are other 


displayed by the white-robed monks. 
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relics, including: “ one of the pieces of money with which the 
Jews paid the treachery of Judas; great part of the veil and 
hair of the most blessed Virgin; a mass of cinders and charcoal, 
united in the form of a loaf, with the fat of Saint Lawrence, 
martyr of the gridiron; one bottle of the most precious blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; another of the milk of the most 
blessed Virgin; a little piece of the stone where our Lord sate 
when he pardoned Mary Magdalen; of the stone where our 
Lord wrote the Law, given to Moses on Mount Sinai; of 
the stone where reposed Saints Peter and Paul: of the cotton 
which collected the blood of Christ; of the manna which fed 
the Israelites; of the rod of Aaron which flourished in the 
desert; of the relics of the eleven Prophets!” (This list is 
from Percy’s Romanism and the exclamation mark is his.) 

On Saturday all bells broke loose. There was such a pealing 
that the pigeons wheeled round the Capitol in distress; even 
the unholy din of the motor-scooters was for once eclipsed. 
This is in the Easter spirit—abundant noise, abundant re- 
joicing, when the shop-keepers of Rome abundantly over-egg 
their windows. But—lest anyone quite forgets—in the window 
of every pastrycook, bar and grocer there is a marzipan Lamb 
of God staring, head tilted, with compassionate currant eyes 
at the gorgeous pagan Easter eggs. 

This Easter Sunday, as on all peacetime Easter Sundays, the 
crowds choked the piazza of St. Peter’s swarming up the 
obelisk and among the saints high up on the colonnades, to 
watch the Pope appear on the balcony of the basilica. Still 
not receiving his cardinals, seeing only his immediate atten- 
dants and assistants, struggling with the tail end of a ravaging 
illness—never to be the same Pope again—he raised his arms 
like white wings and blessed the crowd, chanting his Easter 
benediction “ Urbi et Orbi.” 


UNDERGRADUATE 


Parachute 


By PETER UNWIN (Christ Church, Oxford) 


RAGEDY pays only flying visits, but she leaves her 
mark behind her. She visited our beach last summer, 
stayed a few hours, drove out her cousin gaiety. The 
beach was different after her and it was a week before the sun- 
light exorcised her ghost. ° 
Our beach was a mile from Collioure. It was a bank of 
pebbles trapped between the Mediterranean and the foothills 
of the Pyrenees, a hundred yards long, shouldered by rough 
rock forelands, backed by a tumbled wall of scorched hills. 
In the morning, before the sun was high enough to be 
hostile, a jeep came down the cart track over the hill from 
Collioure. There were two sergeants in it. They told us that 
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We suggest 
that you throw out 


the sponge 





We suggest that the linings of many furnaces are, in 
effect, sponges — heat sponges: they soak up heat that 
should go into the charge. On batch-type furnaces this 
is not only a waste of fuel but a waste of time and quite 
unnecessary. It can pay very handsomely to get rid of 
this heat sponge. And it can be done very simply — by 
using M.I. bricks for the lining instead of ordinary 
refractories : they require only a fraction of the heat (and 
fuel) to bring them up to the same working temperature. 
M.I. refractories are low heat-storage hot-face insulators 
which can be used as direct furnace lining up to 1540°C 
(2800°F). They may be used in either new or existing 
furnaces. Either way they permit faster throughputs and 
lower fuel consumption, whilst with new furnaces the whole 
structure is lightened, with savings in steel, foundations 
and floor space. 
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the parachutists would be using our beach that afternoop, 
Stretched out in the shadow of the jeep, they played with the 
wireless set. The noisy child from the big bell-tent abandoned 


his swim and came over to ask them questions. The parg. 
chutists would come in the afternoon. In an aeroplane. They 
would jump into the sea. No, by parachute. But it was easy. 
Of course they could swim; they must swim if they were io 
fight in Indo-China. Parachuting into the sea was easy; it was 
ashore, among the trees, that was dangerous. Yes, it would 
be the first time, but they knew how. 

At last the sergeants shrugged us off, and our spokesman 
went back into the water. One of them took off his khakj 
shirt and tiptoed across the pebbles. He stood with the water 
playing around his ankles. The friend threw a pebble. He 
threw one back. Already it was too hot. They crept back to 
the shadow of the jeep and we left them alone. 

The sun came up steadily. It shortened the rock-shadows 
along the beach. There were more swimmers now. The com. 
munist grocer from Nimes rumpled his shoulders in routine 
gymnastique. Beyond him the provocative blonde was sun- 
bathing. The big family from the cafavan on the hill came 
noisily down to the sea. 

Round the headland from Collioure appeared the rubber 
assault boats in which the parachutists did their sea training, 
paddling out every night from Collioure harbour in a mesh of 
twinkling lights. The boats spread out upon the sheet in front 
of us. The sun bubbled with heat. After a time an aeroplane 
crept up from the horizon. It flew quite low, very slowly, 
Its twin engines throbbed harshly. The sergeants got into the 
jeep. They pulled on head-sets and idly tuned the aerial. They 
watched the boats and we watched the aeroplane. It passed 
overhead, turned out to sea. Someone with a_ loud-hailer 
shouted instructions to the men in the scattered boats. The 
boats shifted a little, restive like fielders filling gaps before a 
new batsman. 

The plane came back, parallel with the coast, perhaps a mile 
off shore. What breeze there was came off the sea. From the 
aircraft’s tail flies came spinning; they danced spasmodically 
as the parachutes jerked open; then only the bright canopies 
mattered and the men were swinging, forgotten pendants. They 
came in a loose stick. Number four waved his legs till the 
voice on the loud-hailer checked him, and then he too was 
precise. One by one the parachutes toppled and a flurried 
instant of water and silk annihilated the calm moments of 
descent. The men appeared on the water, breaking away from 
the sodden canopies and the stiff harnesses. They struck out 
towards our beach, their black heads bobbing between the 
silver threads of spray while the assault boats raced to collect 
the parachutes. 

We waited ten minutes till the first boy crawled ashore. He 
wore denims and a jumping-jacket, a steel helmet and skeleton 
webbing. He had a carbine across his back. His face was 
pale, dark-shadowed under the helmet. There was a trickle 
of blood from a cut above his eye. The denims clung sodden 
to his shoulders and his chest. We sensed the heart-beat and 
saw the strain of the muscles. The only emotion on his face 
was a tremor of relief. He staggered past us. The baker from 
Nimes silently pressed a gauloise into his hand. A corporal, 
ashore from one of the boats, swore at him: up the beach, 
find himself a fire-position; no rest for a parachutiste de choc. 

[lie rest came after him, much like him. One grinned. One 
was sobbing. There was a hint of weary bravado about them: 
they would take Collioure by storm tonight. As they went 
past, one of the sergeants was counting. “// n'y a que neuf.” 
The whisper hissed along the beach. One was missing. One 
was out there, where the men of two assault boats were strug- 
gling with a sodden parachute. We could not see him; he 
had been in ten minutes. He must be dead, le petit. Was 
there a doctor? Why a doctor? His fellows came back from 
their mythical fire-positions; the corporal who had flogged them 
on was staring at the sea. They were smoking, talking, drunk 
with fatigue. 

An assault boat brought the tenth man ashore, another raced 
round the headland for a doctor. As they stretched him on 
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bbles and began to move his arms, the crowd pressed 
acer, Bronzed bulging bodies worked on his pale frail one. 
mildren pushed through the hedge of legs to see. The blonde 
id had gone, but the rest of us, we were all there. Two boys 
fcked pebbles at a mongrel. A woman came over from her 
qoking. The men who were working on the respiration cursed 
ie heat. One of them, when they relieved him, plunged into 
te water and came out shaking his smooth black hair back 
fom his eyes: “Elle est froide.” Among the rocks at the far 
ad of the beach a child was paddling; he came running to 
is mother when an assault boat came im, its engine screaming, 
gt short by the roar of the rubber hull hitting the bank of 
pebbles. It brought the doctor from Collioure. 

From the beach we slipped back into the sea. There was 
gothing we could do. But it was cold; there was no life in the 
water. The sea was clear of boats and parachutes and the 
yroplane had long since disappeared into the haze towards 
Perpignan. A jeep brought an artificial respirator down the 
broken track. The priest came from Collioure over the hill. 
His was the only hat upon the beach; he took it off and clasped 
tto him; his revealed baldness added a tone of despairing 
rspectability. In one of the tents a conversation mounted, and 
en was cut short by recollection. 

The shadows reappeared upon the beach. They crept over 
he rocks at the foot of the western foreland and came quickly, 
jggedly, over the pebbles. They drowned the tents; the cook- 
mg fires stood out like new-filled sea-pools. The shadows 
wallowed the group round the dead man and drove the 
bystanders to their shirts. The doctor told them to put him, 
with the respirator, on to one of the assault boats. It was 
done, while a man still worked the handle and the air hissed 
ind the mechanism rattled. The engine started with a shriek; 
the boat, top-heavy with men and man, edged out into the deep 
water; as it disappeared round the foreland towards Collioure 
harbour the mongrel on our beach whimpered to the dark sea. 





News of the Other World 


It is not merely the stirring of a windless veil, 

The jumpy table, the keys leaping from their locks, 
The dragging footstep on the vanished stair ; 

Nor yet the rain of clothes-pegs, cotton-reels, the pail 
Kicked round the empty yard, and the domestic shocks 
Of crockery, stones and fenders flying through the air. 


For these are mcrely the last distracted signals 

Of one grown desperate with our obtuseness, 

One who must, to greet us, hit us with a chair 
Because our fumbling wits are gross denials 

Of the spirit : and we, who are so subtle, only guess 
Blankly at the meaning of our lifted hair. 


JAMES KIRKUP 


Chateaubriand’s Grave 


The island holds into the big sea’s surges 
A nameless tomb to face the glorious rage : 
But from that toil the image that emerges 
Fades in the lost conventions of its age. 


And when the tide goes down, and rock and sand 
Join the high island to the trippers’ beach 

And melt those lonely grandeurs in the land, 

The obvious comments snigger into speech. 


Silly or not, conventions cannot hide 
The seas’ huge swirl of glitter and of gloom, 
Nor raise oblivion on the baffled pride 
That thrust the memoirs from beyond this tomb. 


ROBERT CONQUEST 
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The regular calls of the 
Home Service Insurance Man 
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From locomotives to lampshades, 
from turbo-generators to toys, the 3 


goods are protected or adorned by 
some kind of surface finish. Shell's 
new Epikote Resins, now being used 
as basic materials for such finishes, 
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greater durability of so many products, 
for better looking and harder wearing 
domestic and industrial equipment 
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Arteries 
of Steel 


I THE one hundred thousand miles of rails in Great 
Britain’s railway network each yard of every rail is 


nearly a hundredweight of high quality steel. 


In the latter part of the nineteenth century there was 
a great changeover from iron to steel rails. Up to this 
time almost all rails were wrought iron; within ten 
years the position was completely reversed. This 
remarkable change was made possible by Bessemer’s 
invention of a method of producing good steel in great 


quantities by blowing cold air through molten iron. 


Before the turn of the century nearly every steel- 
works in Great Britain made rails. ‘Today, as a result 
of new and larger plant, only a few works are needed 


to produce the country’s total requirement of steel rails. 


is at your service 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION S# 
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BOOKS OF 


The New Esta te 


By J. D. SCOTT 


ISS GLADYS KENDON describes herself as “ the 

product of an Edwardian boarding school,” and I 

would deduce from her book* that she had a rigorous 
‘old-fashioned ’ academic education; that she is an unobtru- 
gvely devout Anglican; and that she has been familiar from 
dildhood with the classics and the Bible: I fancy too that she 
mes from a service family of some kind—at any rate that 
ie obligation which took her parents out of the country 
juring her school days was ‘duty’ rather than ‘ business.’ 
She represents an England that we all know—an England of 
gerectories and the public schools, but also of the Manchester 
gunting house and the dissenting chapel, an England which 
functioned on the North-West Frontier as it did in the physically 
pider atmosphere of Whitehall. It was, and is, an England in 
yhich the most valued qualities were associated with respon- 
ibility and initiative, and which above all things despised 
witness. Whether you propped The Origin of Species against 
the loom, or were flogged through Homer by Keate, the process 
of being admitted to the adult world was a harsh one. 

Since 1938 Miss Kendon has been a teacher in another 
England, operating the processes of education in a culture so 
diferent from that of the Edwardian boarding school that it 
isalmost like being Miss Leonowens in Siam. It is the England 
of the New Estate, the England of “the comfortable, semi- 
detached, scarlet-roofed dwelling, with its well-kept little 
garden, bathroom, kitchen, living rooms, all compact and easy 
0 keep clean.” Now it is important to understand that Miss 
Kendon loves children, not in a sentimental way, but in the 
down-to-earth, tough, mildly saintly way of a person who daily 
handles classes of forty-seven as a matter of vocation. It is also 
important to understand that despite “a horrid private mis- 
giving, that I am only a rather snooty Edwardian after all,” 
Miss Kendon is not a snob. She is too serious, and perhaps too 
sure of herself, for that. It is important to make these qualifi- 
cations, because in what are called ‘responsible circles ’"— 
the circles in which people write books about education and 
read intellectual weeklies—there are quite a lot of people 
whose fear and hatred and contempt for this England of the 
New Estate stifles any real desire to understand it, and it is 
important to know that Miss Kendon is not one of these. She 
is worried, but that is another matter. 

“Housewives” Choice,’ the Daily Mirror, Norman Wisdom, 
‘Down You Go,’ Reveille, the Pools, the watching of foot- 
ball, the passiveness, the gentle uncaring fish-and-chip 
sensuality, the slovenliness taken for granted, the open con- 
spiracy which knocks off everything that isn’t nailed down, the 
utter softness—it worries everyone who has any trace of the 
Edwardian boarding school, the dissenting chapel. For we 
see an England in which the two great historic sources of 
moral power and political responsibility, the governing classes 
and nonconformity, seem to be getting choked up. 

Miss Kendon is not reassuring. Her children come from 








“the sort of homes for which the Planners plan”; they have 
never been deprived; not only are they well looked after at 
home, they are the adored centre of all activity. They have 
no fear of adults, who, “ instead of being Olympians, are just 
buddies gum chums!” The children have many virtues: 
They are responsive, co-operative, and have all the gifts and 
Braces... .” But—and here we have it— 

_ I confused the soft, self-pleasing, unstable excitability, which 
Is the quality native to the Building Estate child, with real 
happiness, and they never developed good habits of work while 
with me. Charming as they were, they Were lacking in staying 
Power, and I cannot. imagine any one of them developing a 
Sturdy British backbone. 


* Children of the New Estate. By Gladys Kendon. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 
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And again: 

They are the product of an unspiritual background of cheap, 
shallow, futile experiences. For real joy they know only enter- 
tainment, for hate only dislike, for fear only avoidance of the 
unpleasant, and for love—what? A feeble pampering. One 
gets this impression of New Area children in the aggregate-— 
not from the individual children with whom one deals every day. 

Vocal, soft, vaguely excitable, mildly sensual, nice, co- 
operative, “ from too much love of living, from hope and fear 
set free,” Miss Kendon’s children of the New Estate are in fact 
a new kind of English people. They puzzle Miss Kendon, and 
if she had pursued her puzzlement more relentlessly and with 
less self-limiting modesty she might have written a book which, 
as well as being interesting, would have been of considerable 
importance. What are they really like, these children of 
England-not-my-England ? And why are they like it? Is 
it something to do with the Welfare State, or of the state of 
the world ? Or what’? 

The one brilliant beam of light that I know of which has been 
thrown upon the answers to these questions comes from a long 
way off—from Chicago, in fact, where Professor Riesman and 
his colleagues, in their studies of the American character, as 

ublished in their revolutionary and engrossing book The 

onely Crowd, have evolved their theories of the ‘ inner- 
directed’ and the ‘ other-directed.’ One cannot, in a brief 
review of another book, do justice to the extensive historical 
and sociological thought that lies behind these elaborate con- 
cepts. Let me put it with excessive crudeness. Grandfather 
was born in a peasant society in which the population was 
stable because, although many children were being born, many 
adults were dying. Grandfather was ‘ tradition-directed.’ 
What he did he did because his grandfather did it. Grandfather 
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was a dumb, unprogressive, extremely irritating old man, and 
father left home because he was ‘different,’ a clever and 
ambitious man who wanted to live his own life and do things 
his own way. By determined hard work he became a drainage 
engineer, a revered citizen whose lifework enabled us all to 
live longer. Father was ‘ inner-directed.’ Son belongs to a 
period of * incipient population decline’ in which the relatively 
small number of deaths tends to balance the relatively small 
number of births, and where according to Professor Riesman 
this condition tends to favour the production of ‘ other- 
directed’ people. The other-directed person is “ shallower 
', .. friendlier, more uncertain of himself and his values, more 
demanding of approval. ... It all adds up to a pattern which, 
without stretching matters too far, resembles the kind of 
character that a number of social scientists have seen as 
developing in contemporary, highly industrialised, and bureau- 
cratic America.” Or Britain. 

For it seems to me that what Miss Kendon has spotted, 
and what worries her (as an inner-directed person, which, if 
she will allow me to say so, she is most markedly) is the 
emergence of a potentially dominating strain of other-directed 
culture in England. Other-directed people, it must be under- 
stood, are very nice; they are exceedingly sensitive to the 
feelings and opinions of others, so they are wonderfully easy 
to get on with. They are often clever and talented, modest, 
gentle, mild. They don’t persecute except in a mild, social, 
almost unconscious way, and it would make them extremely 
uncomfortable to have to grind the faces of the poor, or the 
Jews, or anybody else. They are, of course, soft. And they 
are alarming to the inner-directed in the same way that the 
inner-directed are alarming to the tradition-directed. 

These questions—the great questions about what is happen- 
ing to the English people—seem to me almost obsessively 
fascinating. We should be grateful to Miss Kendon for 
having, in her unassuming and agreeable book, helped us to 
focus our minds on them. 


Mr. Toynbee Replies 


The Spectator from time to time invites authors to reply to 
criticisms of their work. Mr. Philip Toynbee here reviews 
the reviews of his latest book Friends Apart, published by 
MacGibbon and Kee. 


praise and dislike blame and partly because a hostile re- 

view implies a sad failure of intended communication. My 
book, Friends A part, has been appreciatively reviewed by many 
critics, but very few of them have treated it in the terms which 
I had expected. My last two published books had been in- 
cautious novels which evoked, as I had anticipated, violent and 
contrary reactions. I imagined that this memoir would prove 
inoffensive; and the kind of review which I had rather irrtably 
expected was a warm congratulation on having written, at last, 
in a straightforward and intelligible way. Two such _back- 
handed compliments were, in fact, paid (let me assure their 
authors that my regeneration is only temporary), but most of 
the reviews were very different in tone and emphasis. 

What I wanted to do was to present these two friends of 
mine as lucidly as I could; and I wanted to do this because I 
believed that they were interesting and revealing individuals, 
not only as products of their time and place but also as the 
epitomes of certain perennial extremes of human nature. The 
particular form which these lives took was, indeed, due to the 
time and place in which my friends were born, the class which 

roduced them and the kind of schools they went to. And, as 
pn in the epilogue to my book, an easier time might have 
enabled them to live more rewarding, or at least more * success- 
ful’ lives. But Esmond was the eternal swashbuckler, eternally 
iconoclastic, Jasper the eternally fastidious arbiter of taste and 
judgement; and it was in these terms that I hoped they would 
reveal themselves. 

As I was writing the book it was of course the technique of 


| AM sensitive to reviews of my books, partly because I like 
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the expository narrative which preoccupied me—how to weay 
these two dissimilar lives together by the medium of my 
life. And the other great problem was the problem of jone_ 
how to avoid being too. brittle or too sentimental, too adulatory 
or too off-hand. 

There were very few reviewers who replied to me in theg 
terms. Mr. John Rosselli did so, most kindly and intelligen 
(it is difficult not to equate these two adverbs) in the Manchestep 
Guardian, and so did Mr. Lehmann on the BBC, Mr. Quen. 
nell in the Daily Mail, Mr. Hopkinson in the London Magazing 
and a reviewer in the Times Literary Supplement. But most 
reviewers (even the most appreciative) chose to treat Friends 
Apart as a defence of a particular group of people living aq 
particular time. Yet when I had thought about that period ang 
its moods they had seemed almost as remote from our present 
hopes and fears as the old passions of Yorkists and Lancy. 
trians. What I had intended to do was not to engage in supe. 
annuated polemics, but to describe the individuals and th 
period as vividly and as truthfully as I could. So it wy 
with real astonishment that I saw so many faded old rosettg 
being dragged out of drawers and reaffixed in lapels. It seeny 
that the Thirties are still a battleground. 

Many critical reactions, in fact, were scarcely literary one 
at all. It was typical that Mr. Trevor Roper should devote two 
long columns of the Sunday Times to abusing my friends 
myself and the period I was writing about, adding a mere thie 
sentences of flattering comment on the book’s literary qualities 
Mr. Trevor Roper was annoyed because my friends and] 
revolted against that English upper class which had produced 
us. On the other hand, Mr. Pritchett, in the New Statesmm, 
seemed to be annoyed with us for springing from such a clay 
in the first place. He had many generous and appreciative 
things to say, but he continually harped on the unreality and 
uninterestingness of the *idle* and * privileged” classes. Am 
the characters in Saint-Simon unreal. ? Are the characters in 
Proust uninteresting? What vast areas of past and_ present 
literature must be laid waste by such a judgement as this! 
We had, as Mr. Pritchett wrote, a * parish pump’ background; 
but who has not? Each of us, after all, has only one back 
ground, and it can surely be made real or unreal, significant 
or unrevealing, by the way in which we write about it. 

In the Spectator Mr. John Wain wrote a delightfully appre 
ciative and delightfully long review of the book, but his angle 
of approach was not very different from Mr. Pritchett’s. h 
Mr. Wain’s case it was less the social than the temponl 
setting of Friends Apart which preoccupied him. But I wa 
not, as he supposed, writing about a whole generation of young 
men, even at Oxford. I was writing about particular peopl, 
their ideas and the way they lived. Nor has Mr. Wain under 
stood that odd ‘ Beaumont Street’ group of which I did writ. 
Far from being dilettantes who would not take their academic 
work seriously, I made it plain that most of them got first 
class degrees and that all who survived the war have bet 
outstandingly successful in their different professions. M. 
Wain is dismayed that these young men should have shared 
something of Bloomsbury’s earlier spirit of fervent emotional 
integrity. ‘“ Had nothing,” he asks, “ been happening in th 
meanwhile ?” But surely that particular spirit belongs to ® 
particular time; it is, and it should be, a constantly recurtitj 
endeavour among people of all ages ? Once again it wast 
question of trying to reveal the permanent through a tempord 
medium. But Mr. Wain’s warm review, like all those which 
have been written by people younger than myself, shows thal 
he had enjoyed and appreciated this book. 

Unfortunately for me several of my reviewers were oldet 
and sourer: they preferred Mr. Trevor Roper’s approach, 
though they discarded his superfluous afterthought of com 
mendation. Mr. Jocelyn Brooke, in Time and Tide, was ® 
bemused by the vapours of political passion that he even wrot, 
elegantly, about left-wing writers who “ wangled cushy jot 
for themselves.” Had he forgotten, as his fingers thum 
out Mr. Waugh’s old gibes, that he was reviewing a book abou 
two young men who were killed in the war ? 

This reviewer also suggested, in a menacing Wiscons® 
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Two Book Society Recommendations 


WYNDHAM LEWIS’S 
new novel 


SELF CONDEMNED 


‘The major chapters . . . surpass anything Lewis has ever 
written. No other living novelist has such power at his 
command; and no other English novelist alive or dead 
could have articulated so compellingly, so Aeschylean 
astory.’ Professor HUGH KENNER in Shenandoah, 15s. 


THE DANCING BEES 
KARL von FRISCH 


Contains the first popular account by the author of his 
astonishing discovery that bees give each other exact 
information about the direction and distance of a source 
of honey by means of ‘dances.’ The book is more than 
a description of the language of bees. It is an all-round 
account of their lives, senses, intelligence and behaviour. 
With 30 plates and 61 line illustrations 


(Ready April 29) 16s. 


THEIR NAME LIVETH 


Some Pictures of Commonweath War Cemeteries 


1914-1918 1939-1945 
with a message from 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


and a Foreword by 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER 


A collection of 65 magnificent photographs of war 
cemeteries and memorials constructed by the Imperial 
War Graves Commission in many countries, with an essay 
on war cemeteries in Italy by Edmund Blunden. 15s. 


The Arden Shakespeare 
HENRY V 


Edited by J. H. Walker 


The latest of the re-edited volumes of the Arden Edition 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. 15s. 


CHILDREN OF THE 
NEW ESTATE 


GLADYS KENDON 


‘If you want a warm, human picture of children seen 
through a teacher’s eye, this is it. It is quite the best 
book of its kind I have read . . . Miss Kendon has said 
more useful things for parents’ enlightenment than many 
a turgid educational tome.’ W. Roy NAsH 
(News Chronicle) 8s. 6d. 
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George Patterson's 


Tibetan 
Journey 


This is an amazing book—no other words will 
do, no matter what else has come out of Tibet. 
George Patterson, a young medical missionary, 
tells vividly how he led a party of wild Khambas 
to India for fresh supplies when China invaded 
in 1950, following a route never before used 
by any European. One often forgets that he 
is not actually a Tibetan: the primitive scene 
is so graphically described that we almost 
join him on his unforgettable journey. 


With 16 photographs and maps. 15s. 








Against Whom? PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


Book Society Recommendation. Her new novel. 
‘Smpossible to put down: you will read it in trains, 
buses, propped up beside your plate, and for as long 
as you can keep your eyes open at night."—Britannia 
and Eve. 12s. 6d. 


Portrait of Josephine Butler 
A. S. G. BUTLER 


‘A portrait of one of those splendid Victorian 
fighting-women, a campaigner with the gloves off, 
but for moral not political equality..—Time and Tide. 
‘A moving picture of a great woman and a great Chris- 
tian."—The Dean of St. Paul’s. With 8 plates. 21s. 


Petrus Borel, the Lycanthrope 
ENID STARKIE 


Dr. Starkie rescues from oblivion an exotic character 
who, for a brief period in the reign of Louis Philippe, 
dominated the literary world of Paris. ‘Petrus Borel 
was the sun,’ wrote Théophile Gautier, ‘and none of 
us tried to resist the force of his attraction.’ 
With 6 plates. 21s. 


The Development of the Papacy 
H. BURN-MURDOCH 


A serious and fully documented study designed to 
enable the uncommitted reader to make up his mind on 
this difficult question. ‘The arguments put forward by 
both sides are given as fairly and impartially as 
possible... . A most useful source book.’—Tablet. 
‘The treatment of the case is fair.... A most useful 


handbook for the general reader.’.—Church Times. 
42s. 
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accent, that I may still be a Communist, in spite of my claim 


to have left that party before the war. This suspicion was 
more discreetly echoed by a reviewer in the Times Educational 
Supplement who reproached me for showing insufficient shame 
at my political past. The Daily Worker, on the other hand, 
decided that few of the people I wrote about had ever been 
* real Communists at all; and this (write it down, Mr. Brooke !) 
seems to me to be a more sensible attitude than the other one. 
Most of us were romantic revolutionaries whose flowering 
period should have been 1848 rather than 1938. We were 
“sincere” in that poverty, fascism and the threat of war 
distressed and even engulfed us. But in the attempts which 
some of us made (though these included neither Jasper Ridley 
nor Esmond Romilly) to glory in the tough dishonesties of the 
Party Line, we were still playing at gangs or pirates. 

The final right-wing assault on Friends Apart took the form 
of a parody of the book by the editor of Punch. I could not 
help feeling that this useful piece of publicity contained many 
of my own jokes which had passed, alas, unnoticed under that 
eagle eye. But Mr. Muggeridge may, of course, be right in 
thinking it funnier to go to Cambridge than to Oxford, and 
to steal trousers than to steal top-hats. 

It is tiresome to be diverted on to a field which I never 
intended to tread, but something, I suppose, must be said in 
answer to all this resurrected ill-will. Since 1938 I have not 
been directly concerned with politics, and my present political 

osition is of very little importance to anyone. For the record, 

Sone, I am a strong supporter of the uncompleted social 
revolution which began in 1945, and a strong opponent of 
the Communist Party. As for the past, I think that I made a 
mistake in being a Communist, but not that I committed a 
crime. I am very glad indeed that I wasn’t a Conservative 
at the time of the depressed areas and of that party’s fatuous 
flirtation with the Nazis. Most of the Left were wrong about 
Russia in the Thirties, and most of the Right were wrong 
about Germany. I believe, with Mr. Churchill, that the second 
of these two mistakes was far less excusable than the other 
and, at that time, far more dangerous. 

If I am called on to mount a soapbox, that is the one 
for me. But I would again point out that I wrote my book 
from no such angry elevation. I wrote it, as I thought, in 
tribute to my lively friends and in amused sympathy for a 
way of life which still seems to me to have been a rich and 
exciting one. I am grateful to Mr. Annan and the other 
critics who share my attitude. 


As It Happened 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
THE RT. HON. C. R. 


ATTLEE 


“ Beautifully recaptures remembrance 
of childhood and youth . . . quietly 
delivered judgments ring sincere and 
there is sometimes the touch of a claw 
in his comments. Future historians 
will find this autobiography a fascin- 
ating source book.’’"—THE TIMES I6s. 
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A Mid-Victorian Spiv 


The Pre-Raphaelite Twilight. By Helen Rossetti Angeli. (Richa 

Press. 21s.) 
CHARLES AuGusTus HOWELL has waited sixty-four years for his dio 
grapher. Both Violet Hunt and Ford Madox Ford toyed with the projes 
but abandoned it. Countless amateurs of Pre-Raphaelite history my 
have been fascinated by the bizarre figure and seen him as a gybies 
for research. Now at long last the masterful hand of Wijlja, 
Rossetti’s daughter presents us with, alas, not what we hoped for 
Mrs. Angeli devoted a chapter of her earlier study of her yncb 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, to Charles Augustus Howell. She has 
something to add to it in this full-length biography—a collection of 
letters written in the period of which we are already best informeg 
and she has experienced a warm quickening of sympathy towany 
her subject, but the Howell presented is still merely the man wh 
played a brief but important part in the lives of the Rossettis, Ruskin, 
Burne-Jones, Swinburne and Whistler. The times before and afer 
the seventeen years of these associations remain obscure as do the 
other multifarious activities of that period. A great part of ty 
citations which abound in Mrs. Angeli’s text is already familiar, of 
the new material two letters to D. G. Rossetti from Rosa Conde 
written in 1876 are the most interesting. They are the letters of, 
woman enthralled. Howell, she says, in terms which might well 
have been appropriated by Ethel M. Dell, ‘is half mad and half, 
devil, but always a man and a gentleman.” (Swinburne, a better 
judge of gentility, designated him as a pole-cat.) They are writtes 
at the time when Rossetti, for very good reasons, was tiring of 
Howell’s services as agent, and they plead for a renewal of confidenc, 
Howell's professional services were profitable but compromising- 
how compromising may be seen from the newly printed correspon. 
dence—but Rossetti alone of all his illustrious friends preserved g 
kindly feeling towards him to the end. The others dropped him not 
merely as a nuisance and a bore but with varying degrees of mor 
revulsion. The quarrel with Burne-Jones was final and bitter, 
Mrs. Angeli suggests a cause which seems too trivial to account for 
the gravity of the condemnation. Swinburne, in whose early, 
preposterous sexual pleasures Howell seems to have participated, 
commemorated his death with the lines: 

The foulest soul that lived stinks here no more. 























The stench of Hell is fouler than before. 

Certainly most of Howell’s respectable acquaintance came 
regard him as a very wicked man. There is no evidence that would 
commit him in a court of law. He was certainly an imposter, 
probably a thief and forger, possibly a pimp, spy and political com 
spirator. Mrs. Angeli has generously taken the part of defending 
counsel and pleads for a verdict of ‘not proven.” She has already 
expressed the belief that her uncle has been the victim of a campaign 
of malicious detraction. She now, rather naively, suggests that the 
main reason for the distrust of Howell was his Portuguese origin, 
She presents schematically a division of liars into sheep and goats 
and acquits Howell of vice. She even appears to think it plausible 
that Howell was entitled to the Order of Christ which he often wore 
and to the baronetcy of Murray of Stanhope which he sometimes 
claimed. She accepts the fact that he spoke good Italian as evidence 
that he served in the Portuguese Embassy in Rome. The reader's 
respect for this exuberant charity is somewhat clouded by the fact 
that her defence involves her in very severe attacks on all witnesses 
whose evidence does not suit her theme. She even, perhaps uncon 
sciously, censures herself. Howell, she writes, “has not ben 
suffered to enter life or to depart in peace, the simple facts of his 
birth and death having been turned to ridicule and obloquy ... 
and a pitiful, unsavoury story invented to account for his demise, 
apparently oblivious of the fact that this unsavoury invention- 
that he was picked up in the gutter with his throat cut and a gold 
coin between his teeth—may be found in her own earlier boot 
without ary indication of scepticism. 

Probably the full life of Howell can never now be written. We 
know a good deal about his dealings with one small set from the 
years 1865-1882. It is unlikely that any more material will appeat 
in that connection. Patient detective work should be able to unearth 
more about his last eight years. We have glimpses of him playing 
the squire at the seaside. There is a whisper about racehorss 
He left some valuable works of art. His two daughters must have 
left some traces. Something could no doubt be learned of his 
pedigree. Is he after all worth the trouble of an investigation? His 
charm has died with him. His gifts were not unique. The preset 
reviewer can think of two men in his small acquaintance, who hat 
invented lofty and romantic origins for themselves and who hav 
Howell’s knack of memorising detail so that they can talk plausibly 
with experts on a variety of subjects. (There is also something 
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A commando’s exciting personal story of the final 
gssoult on Hitler's Fortress of Europe... 





THE STORY OF No. 4 COMMANDO 
By 
MURDOCH C. McDOUGALL 


Foreword by Brigadier The 
LORD LOVAT, D.S.0., M.C. 


No. 4 COMMANDO—one of the 
small, select bands of now almost 
legendary warriors, in the green 
berets, who fought, died, and won 
imperishable glory at Lofoten, 
Dieppe, Normandy and Flushing 
...here Is their epic wartime 
story, seen from the viewpoint 
of the particular troop in which 
the author served as a section 
officer. 17 pages of photographs. 
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Michael Packe 
THE LIFE OF 


JOHN STUART MILL 


Feature reviews within four days of publication in The 
Sunday Times, The Observer, The Times, The Manchester 
Guardian, the Daily Telegraph, Daily Mail and Glasgow 
Herald have revealed the excellence of what PETER QUENNELL 
in the Daily Mail calls “one of the best written and enter- 
taining biographies I have read in the last few years.’’ 

Book Society Non-Fiction Choice. Illustrated, 42s, 


Pierre Boulle 


THE. BRIDGE ON 
THE RIVER KWAI 


The already famous novel of the Colonel who built a bridge 
for his enemies and wouldn’t have it destroyed. 

“Told with the most outstanding skill in a tone of continual 
and invigorating dryness, a prose of enviable simplicity.” 
—kKINGSLEY AMIS in the Spectator. 10s. 6d. 


Robert Musil 


THE MAN WITHOUT 
QUALITIES, VOL: Il 


“In the description of love affairs Musil is truly original, 
in managing scenes of physical love he has not been ap- 
proached by any writer of the past fifty years.”—v. s. 
PRITCHETT in New Statesman, 25s. 


Alberto Moravia 
BITTER HONEYMOON 


The first collection of his short stories to be published in 
English. Love in many aspects. 10s. 6d. 


Roald Dahl 
SOMEONE LIKE YOU 


**It is precisely their plausibility, their nimble mixture of 
everyday life and improbability which make the stories in 
Someone Like You so amusing.”’"—The Times. 12s. 6d. 


Andre Malraux 


THE VOICES OF 
SILENCE 


Malraux’s “great study of the visual arts.” £6 


SECKER & WARBURG 
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affairs is informed and balanced and 
he is no aloof and unapproachable 
official: he likes his fellow men—and 
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Corvo and of Maundy Gregory about Howell.) The difficulty for 
the biographer is that information must be almost complete before 
characters of this kind become really interesting and there seems no 






jikelinood of our ever learning enough about Howell. 
EVELYN WAUGH 
The Inviolate Dean 


Jonathan Swift: A Critical Biography. By John Middleton Murry, 
(Jonathan Cape. 30s.) 


Tue extreme reluctance of Jonathan Swift to place himself completely 
within the confidence and power of any other human being is the 
consistent explanation of the many complexities of his life. From 
it springs the fascination that that life still holds—a fascination 
continuously linked with repulsion. Why did Swift equate human 
contact with violation, keep himself inviolate, and display a cold 
dislike of close relationship with his own kind in all his actions, 
from the great dramatic crises of his life, down to such petty details 
gs his distrust of personal ministrations as expressed in his 
nauseous Directions to Servants? The explanation goes very deep. 
Swift certainly kept a barrier between himself and his fellow men, 
but not in order to concentrate more narrowly on his own writings. 
There is in this respect a whole world of difference between him and 
the other great Dubliner, James Joyce; for Swift’s writings were all 
part of his life—the political pamphlets and Gulliver's Travels as 
much as the Journal to Stella. Swift had no ivory tower, or if he did 
he carried it around with him into coffee houses, royal ante-room$s, 
chapter houses and boudoirs. Similarly in private life he gave more 
freely of himself out of sheer genius for intimacy than most ordinary 
individuals can give with the utmost effort of friendship and love, 
while still, astonishingly, remaining remote and terrible to his inti- 
mates. And in public life he also gave freely of all he had to give, 
both during the London episodes of his earlier life and as the great 
Dean of St. Patrick’s. Here was the hero, champion and scapegoat 
of the Irish—the reformer of his cathedral, freeman of the City of 
Dublin, succour of the poor, victorious fighter for Irish rights, who, 
exceptionally, was neither destroyed nor exiled by his countrymen, 
but who repaired the omission by driving himself mad. 








In fact Swift kept himself inviolate not for the sake of his writings, 
nor for the sake of his life, public or private, but for the sake of an 
ideal of behaviour—an impossible and repellant ideal which he 
finally and clearly expressed in his description of the Houyhnhnms 
and in the contrast between them and the filthy crypto-humanity of 
the Yahoos in Book IV of Gulliver's Travels. Mr. Middleton Murry 
kads up to this point throughout his very thoroughly organised 
book and finally puts his finger on it with unerring accuracy : 

It [Book IV] has a kind of nightmare quality which abides in the 
mind, and makes it uneasy. To pin this effect of nightmare down 
to the Yahoos does not correspond to the impression, which eman- 
ates just as powerfully from the Houyhnhnms themselves. They 
are more weird than the Yahoos, though they are not repulsive like 
them. Or they are repulsive in a quite different way. 


That is it. Swift's conscious ideal is repulsive. It might be crudely 
expressed as mens sana in corpore sano, but we would have to translate 
tas“ A clean mind in a sanitary corpse.” 

It is a great tribute to Mr. Middleton Murry’s perspicacity in his 
choice of a subject, and also in his choice of a method for dealing 
with that subject, that he is able to demonstrate Swift's strength and 
weakness so convincingly. Mr. Murry begins his life of Swift with 
a generalised, confused, coat-trailing and irritating plea for the com- 
bination of literary criticism with biography. This short paragraph, 
in the preface, is the least sensible in the whole book. Mr. Murry 
says that the combining of criticism with biography is not fashionable. 
It is not—and for very good reasons. But how can one possibly 
generalise about the advisability or inadvisability of combining the 
two? The combination would be idiotic in the case of Joyce. It is 
mevitable in the case of Swift. And Mr. Murry chose Swift. That 
all. Having chosen Swift, he makes the fullest use of the natural 
Mier-weaving of life and work. His use of quotation is masterly, 
ind it comes out most strongly in the connection which obviously 
iterests him most—Swift’s relationships with women. It is possible 
that Mr. Murry makes rather too much of the Varina episode, par- 
teularly in ascribing to this abortive engagement a sort of causal 
lationship to Swift’s later refusals of complete marriage in the 
tases of Vanessa and Stella. It would surely be more logical to 
Scribe all three cases to a common cause—though the exact nature 
of that cause is in the province of the alienist rather than in that of 
the literary critic. Yet still Mr. Murry, with his flair for the key 
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quotation, goes straight to one of its earliest manifestations in Swift's 
glacial offer of marriage, on his own terms, to Varina: 

I shall be blessed to have you in my arms, without regarding 
whether your person be beautiful, or your fortune large. Cleanli- 
ness in the first and competency in the other, is al! | look for. 

His relative indifference to wealth he demonstrated adequately in 
later life. But what a tremendous and hideous significance lies in 
that seemingly harmless word “cleanliness.” For cleanliness 
became an obsession, dislike of contamination became preoccupation 
with nothing but contamination, fear of dirt was corruptcd into 
disgust, first with womankind and then with all humanity, until, in 
the final tragedy, the great Dean, whom five men could scarcely hold 
down, died, himself a hideous example of physical and mental decay, 
shouting obscenities at the very gates of death. Yet he was still great 
and he still evokes greatness: ‘‘A hater of his kind ran from them to 
the wood of madness, his mane foaming in the moon, his cyeballs 
stars. Houyhnhnm, horsenostrilled.”’ 


Mr. Murry does not quote Joyce. He has studied the critics and 
commentators but he says little about them. His book is the justi- 
fication of his method, and if his judgements sometimes have an 
appearance of emotional dogmatism they are always illuminating. If 
the Dean remains inviolate and inviolable who can grumble at that ? 
The unanswered questions will always be there. But Mr. Murry has 
refined the great questions of Swift’s life and posed them with a rare 
combination of imagination and critical acumen. 

WALTER TAPLIN 


Empirical Socialist 


As It Happened. By C. R. Attlee. (Heinemann. 16s.) 


Mr. ATTLEe’s autobiography reveals no secrets about the Labour Party 
or about the Governments of which he was a member from 1940 to 
1951, first as Deputy Prime Minister and from 1945 as Prime Minister, 
Moreover, Mr. Attlee’s prose style is laconic and at times inadequate 
to express variations in mood. “I had an interesting time,” he 
writes, “‘at the Suvla evacuation as I was in command of the rearguard 
holding a perimeter round the evacuation beach.’ Many of his 
comments on people suffer from this tightness of language, but there 
are passages in the book—notably his evocation of school days— 
in which the delights of memory have been conveyed vividly to the 
reader. 

In a sense, therefore, this is a slight book, but it contains clues to 
an-elaboration of the picture of Mr. Attlee’s character and mode of 
thought that has already been given by others; and it explains some- 
thing of the Labour Party which he has led now for over eighteen 
years. Mr. Attlee asserts rather than argues a case. As a young man 
he preferred to join the ILP, with its interpretation of Socialism 
based more on the Bible than on Marx, rather than the Social 
Democratic Federation which was Marxist, and throughout his 
career he has shown a dislike for intellectuals and theorists. He 
notes that the recommendations of the Simon Commission on India, 
of which he was a member, did not satisfy Labour opinion, but 
‘actually they were realistic recommendations.” He says of the 
German Socialists in 1932 that they were strong on theory but weak 
in action. And his account of the spirit in which Labour Ministers 
took office in 1945 is summed up in these words: “It had always 
been our practice, in accord with the natural genius of the British 
people, to work empirically. We were not afraid of compromises 
and partial solutions.’ His life-long hostility to Communism is 
evident. During the Second World War he met Signor Nenni in 
Italy and warned him that the Communists would be sure to stab 
him in the back—*a prophecy which was abundantly justified.” 

This general attitude is not argued about at all, but Mr, 
Attlee does break away from his system of assertions when dealing 
with defence. This book makes it plain that from his school days, 
when he was a cadet, Mr. Attlee has thoroughly enjoyed soldiering. 
One detects special relish in his record of the fact that the shell 
which wounded him when he was fighting in Mesopotamia during 
the First World War had been fired by “one of our own batteries.” 
This experience certainly adds bite to his caustic comment on those 
pacifists who in their insistence on the wickedness of war “seemed 
to think that an inefficient army was less wicked than ap efficient one.” 
Mr. Attlee could not subscribe to that point of view, and he is clearly 
worried by Labour’s attitude to defence from 1931 until 1939. Soon 
after he was elected leader of the party in 1935, **I determined to take 
steps to create a better knowledge of defence problems in the party.” 
He thinks now that it was perhaps unwise of the Labour Opposition 
to have voted against the Service estimates in the ’ Us, and a mistake 
to have voted against conscription in 1939. His action as Prime 
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Shell with I-C-A (Ignition Control Additive) ee 
prevents pre-ignition and plug failure caused by o> fe 
engine deposits. Thousands of miles of road-tests just < 
have proved that it gives engines smoother running. work 
These results are completely convincing—but we do the i 
not ask you to accept them. We ask you to test rever 
Shell with I1-C-A for yourself—at no extra cost. On re ~ 


your second tankful of Shell with I-C-A — (the 
second one, because I-C-A must have time to work 
on your engine-deposits) — you will notice definitely 
smoother, sweeter running. 
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Minister in maintaining conscription is a logical consequénce of his 

itude to defence. 

Mr, Attlee’s empiricism, his sense of the long growth of the British 

litical system, and his incapacity to lead with a flourish have 
inevitably exposed his leadership of the Labour Party to attacks. 
He mentions two of them—one when he was in a nursing home in 
1939, and another in 1945 when *‘Laski had tried very hard to sub- 
stitute Morrison for me as Leader of the Party in the General Elec- 
tion.” The first, says Mr. Attlee, got little support and the second 
none. He mentions too the ‘differences of opinion’ that arose in 
the Government when he was in hospital in 1951 and which led to 
the resignation of Mr. Bevan, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Freeman. Mr. 
Attlee’s sick-beds do not appear to have been particularly easy, but 
he dismisses these discomforts as though they had been of no more 
consequence than a dose of bitter medicine. 
FRANCIS BOYD 


New Novels 


A Flame for Doubting Thomas. 
Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 

The Acrobats. By Mordecai Richler. (André Deutsch. 10s. 6d.) 

African Diversions. By Ernst Juenger. (John Lehmann. 10s. 6d.) 


TureE books about exotic places : a Californian tour de force by 
our own Mr. Llewellyn ; a Fiesta-like fiesta in Valencia by young 
Canadian Mr. Richler ; and a quiet, dreamy, remarkable little story 
—an early one, not translated before—by Herr Juenger. 

A Flame for Doubting Thomas is the story of a young American 
professor who, rejecting the half-truths of the academic world and 
not wishing as yet to marry the rich woman who loves him, goes to 
live on an amusement pier off the Californian coast. The owner 
of the pier, tired of the continual struggle to keep racketeers from 
taking it over and using it to cover a gambling set-up, takes a liking 
to the professor and disappears, leaving him the whole property. 
The professor struggles with the racketeers, goes to bed with a Finnish 
waitress and a strip-tease dancer (in fair detail and quite often), 
comes—you will not be surprised to hear—to Know Himself and, 
having won his fight, is able to marry his rich, rich true love. 

The language in which Mr. Llewellyn tells his story consists, for 
the most part, of American slang, short, squat wiggles of sentences, 
like blobs of toothpaste, interspersed with some of the most indigestible 
purple goo I’ve gagged on for quite a while. The fine writing— 
much of it surprisingly thirtyish suburban-imagery, petrol-station 
stuff—is brandished challengingly on the first page: 

A corner drive-in’s neon bloomed scarlet on rolling grey, and its 
juke-box spewed an aria of corrupted adolescence that seemed to 
loll, viscously buoyant on a pulse of lush regret. Crockery rattled 
in metal containers, and a man’s faint shout echoed for One To Go. 
In open air women shrilled laughter that puffed small smells of 
cheap cologne. . . . 
and so on. (Why is it always cheap cologne?) Once you have got 
past this formidable declaration of style you find yourself in among 
the squiggles of toothpaste. And these, after a hundred and fifty 
pages or so, become clogging. The language is, in places, so barely 
comprehensible, and Mr. Llewellyn gets so thoroughly excited by 
his own story, that the train of improbable events becomes difficult 
to follow. The blurb assures us (as usual) that this is “more than 
just another gangster-novel. It is a powerful parable of the modern 
world.” Once upon a time parables were easier to understand than 
the ideas they embodied ; with A Flame for Doubting Thomas the 
reverse is the case. 

I find it hard to grasp why so able a craftsman as Mr. Llewellyn 
should have tried to tell his parable in an idiom which is foreign to 
him. As a piece of virtuosity the book is remarkable ; as a serious 
novel of ideas, which it purports to be, it is entirely unremarkable. 
Yet there are enough ideas, enough energy, enough characters, 
enough hard work in this book to supply any three normal novels. 
One can only go on hoping that one day Mr. Llewellyn will write 
something with his own words ; in the meanwhile—well, let’s stay 
viscously buoyant on a pulse of lush regret. 

While Mr. Llewellyn, in California, is doing his best to talk 
American out of the side of his mouth, Mr. Richler (of Canada) is 
trying hard in Valencia to be old and disillusioned and European. 
At twenty-two this is not very easy, even for so distinguished a talent 
as Mr. Richler’s. No doubt about it, this is an astonishing little 
book. As a guide to intelligent, contemporary pastiche it is unique. 
So let’s take a good look at The Acrobats. 

Here is André, the sensitive, but cowardly and ultimately defeated 


By Richard Llewellyn. (Michael 














young artist—with whom the author identifies himself to a large 
extent ; Kraus and his sister, the bad, sick Germans ; Barney and 
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his wife Jessie, the sad, sick Americans ; Pepe and his wife Maria, the 
good, simple peasants ; Chaim, the indestructible Jew ; Derek, 
Jessie’s brother, the emasculate homosexual and ex-artist—-to whom 
the author, in his fearful moments, is closer even than he is to André; 
Toni, the good, lost whore ; Guillermo and his communist friends, 
tough and brutal and ugly ; Juanito, the gentleman turned pimp— 
here is a whole range of characters all of whom we have, in some 
guise or another, met before; and yet all of whom are given touches 
of real life by Mr. Richler, 

These are the characters. And the models ? The early Hemingway 
is omnipresent ; the Dos Passos newsreel techniques flicker on 
and off ; Miller nightmares pack a few pages with rhetorical, dialogue- 
free paragraphs ; Mr. Norris occasionally changes trains. 

This is not to say that The Acrobats is all regurgitation. No, 
Mr. Richler has a fire and a frenzy all his own which, when they 
truly take hold of his characters, produce a powerful cffect. But 
what is it all about? Mr. Richler is of the generation which has 
missed the opportunity (their terms) of taking a physical part in the 
good-evil struggle. There have been for him no easy externalisations 
of his own problems, no Smash the Hun, no Save the World from the 
Red Tide. But all around him wash the ripples of these simple 
causes, echoes of clean, harsh storms far out at sea whose origins 
he can only wonder about. Derek, his pathetic ex-hero says : 

And he realised now and for ever that those days at the front 
constituted the only moment of truth he had known (not the ideas 
or the lies or the speeches or the poems or the machines, but the 
men all together and angry and beautiful). 

Desperately the characters try to find a truth which means something 
for them. By struggling they fail ; by accepting they win. And it 
is in Chaim, the old, wise, essential Jewishness, that Mr. Richler 
finds a temporary peace : 

“Chaim, is there any hope ?” 

“Yes, child. Of course there is.” 

“Is there ?” 

* There is always hope. Always. There has to be.” 

This isn’t a brilliant answer. Because for Mr. Richler’s generation 
there isn’t one. But the failure to find an answer is what The Acrobats 
is about. And as such—as the work of a worrted, whirling, over- 
read young man of twenty-two who’s prepared to face up to not 
seeing the way out—this book should be looked at, and looked at 
by a lot of people. 

Let Herr Juenger supply me with the springboard for a last jump 
at Messrs. Richler and Llewellyn. 

African Diversions is a deceptively simple story about a young 
German who, in the pre-1914 world, sets off to join the Foreign 
Legion, finds that Africa is duller than home and comes back— 
rescued by his father—to the true adventure of adult life. Written 
in 1936, we should be grateful to John Lehmann for giving us this 
belated (but excellent) translation. Now, this is not an important 
Juenger. It is, however, a book by am important and serious writer. 
Like both the previous books, it places a central character in a 
strange, exotic setting—California, Valencia, now North Africa. 
African Diversions succeeds effortlessly because Herr Juenger sees 
the exotic through the eyes of his (self-identical) Herbert Berger and 
sees it without throwing away his stuffy, stolid, literary background. 
It is this contrast that gives the book its effectiveness ; without it 
the whole strangely quiet charm would have been lost. There is no 
straining for phrases here, no switch of values with the sun. Life 
goes on being normal just because it is strange ; and Herbert Berger 
learns the truth about it through becoming bored. 

I would like Mr. Llewellyn, as I’ve Said, to write a book in his 
own language. I would like Mr. Richler to go back to Canada and 
write about the things he really remembers, knows, feels about. He 
has real talent ; I hope he will read African Diversions. The trans- 
parent simplicity of its strangeness might convince him that the 
journey is inward, into his own strength, not out into other men’s 
weaknesses. 


, 


JOHN METCALF 
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FINANCE AND 


By NICHOLAS 


Tuis is a good time of the year—the budget 
having come and gone without anyone 
noticing it—for investors to take stock of 
their market position. I have been looking 
back at my own articles to see where I stand 
myself. In my first review (October 9th, 
1953) I reminded readers that the bull 
market started in July, 1952, and detailed the 
main factors that were sustaining it—the 
recovery in trade from the limited recession 
of 1952, the unfreezing of dividends and the 
increasing number of bonuses. I thought 
that extreme caution was then desirable, 
because, if the American recession to which 
I drew attention developed badly, we might 
be in the final stages of the bull market. 
On November 20th I returned to the raison 
d’étre of the equity share boom and remarked 
that there would be enough good company 
reports to keep the market boiling until 
March of this year. I then stressed the 
point that the continuing favourable trend 
in the terms of trade was improving the 
liquidity position of industrial companies 
and that this would naturally encourage 
directors to pay higher dividends in a year 
when no Excess Profits Levy was payable. 
The market, I said, would not be content to 
restore the old status of the equity share 
hich the Socialist Government had reduced; 
would begin to discount the further 
increase in dividends and the further bonus 
share issues which it expects to follow on the 
1953 recovery in trade. On February 12th I 
made a further analysis of the causes of the 
boom in securities, ending with the follow- 
ing: “The bull market is still strong and 
Mr. Butler has helped it along by his cheaper 
money policy. I hope that the budget will 
allow it to be consolidated.” Well, the 
budget did nothing to prevent it. Neither did 
Wall Street. On April 2nd I wrote: “On 
the whole I am quite prepared to believe 
that the American recession will begin to 
flatten out in a few months.”’ So the lights 
in Throgmorton Street are still green. 


The Bull Market Holds 


The bull market has now lasted twenty-two 
months and the longer it goes on the more 
necessary it will be to exercise investment 
caution and selectivity. It is already some- 
what too undiscriminating for my taste. 
Prosperity is never evenly spread. Today 
competition is increasing both at home and 
abroad and the weaker and less efficient 
companies will lose ground to the stronger 
and more efficient. This applies to the 
prosperous trades like petrol, motor-cars, 
furniture and sweets as well as to the more 
difficult engineering trades. In the heavy 
engineering industry there is a real danger 
of a set-back. The volume of exports of 
engineering goods has fallen and it is 
noticeable that demand for heavy equipment 
in the Commonwealth has been adversely 
affected by the very fall in commodity prices 
which has contributed to our favourable 
terms of trade. The Chancellor no doubt 
had in mind this threat to the heavy engin- 
eering trades when he introduced the new 
investment allowances designed to stimulate 
industrial investment at home. This will be 
a help but it will not necessarily save the 
shipbuilding industry, whose costs are 
higher than those of its foreign rivals. The 
bull market will not be arrested by one or 
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two bad spots, but it will need careful 
watching and selection. Remember that 
most companies cannot go on bringing their 
share capital into line with the market value 
of their assets every year. 

A Lower Bank Rate ? 

In the meantime a strong gilt-edged 
market has been helping equity shares to 
recover from their temporary set-back. 
There is again talk of a lower Bank rate— 
messengers wait expectantly at the Bank’s 
doors every Thursday, as in the bad old 
days—and some excitement was caused by 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


THERE was quite a shake-out in the last few 
days of the long Easter account and the 
equity market is all the better for it. Fora 
short time it was possible to buy good invest- 
ment shares on a more reasonable basis but 
by Thursday of this week prices had recov- 
ered again, except in gold shares. SHELL 
came back momentarily from 113s. to 
109s. cum the bonus of one-in-five, and I 
hope that some investors took advantage to 
buy. The shares are now 113s. 6d. In the 
next account the final dividend, payable on 
the old capital, is due to be declared and the 
general expectation is 10 per cent. tax free, 
making 15 per cent. tax free for the year. 
However, in view of the lead which Shell 
won over its competitors with its petrol 
“‘additive,” which caused its sales in the 
United States to rise 37 per cent., and much 
more, I am told, in this country, some 
optimists are expecting a final of 124 per 
cent. Looking ahead this year it is not 
unreasonable to expect 15 per cent. tax free 
to be paid on the increased capital which 
would mean that Shell’s can be bought 
today on a potential yield basis of about 
52 per cent. on dividends and 27}? per cent. 
on 1952 earnings. It is clear that Shell’s 
will have to rise further before they are 
valued on the same investment basis as our 
other leading industrials. 
* . o 
BEER consumption may decline but not 
WHITBREAD’S. This brewery’s shares have 
been strong on the unexpected bonus of one 
new share for every two and a final dividend 
of 15% per cent. which will be paid on new 
and old shares alike. This is equivalent to 
giving the old shareholders 314 per cent. 
against 25 per cent. in the previous year. 
The shares have risen 10s. to 108s. 6d. and 
if the company pays the equivalent of 21 per 
cent. on the increased capital for 1954 the 
shares at this price would return a yield of 
over 6 per cent. However, as profits rose 
last year by over 40 per cent., 1 would 
expect the Company to pay at least 223 per 
cent., affording a yield of nearly 64 per cent. 
I recommended these shares in November 
when they were 88s. as the outstanding 
London brewery with a go-ahead manage- 
ment and an expanding export as well as 
home trade. I still regard them as an attrac- 
tive investment. 
- ” * 
THE impression is growing that GUS is 
becoming a dangerous share. In my opinion 
a share about which news is constantly 
“leaking” is always dangerous, but if the 
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the belated discovery that the Feder 
Reserve Banks of Chicago, San Frano 
and New York had lowered their 
discount rates to 1} per cent. before 
What is more to the point, I fancy, is 
foreign money has been pouring into Loné 
to take advantage of the extra profit it can 
earn in our short-term money market whe 
rates are higher than in other internation, 
centres. Through the medium of the goig 
bullion market and registered sterling (which 
is, in effect, sterling on a gold basis) foreign 
money can come and go now without 
exchange risk. So Mr. Butler may be forgd 
to lower Bank rate if this invasion of fore; 
money becomes too large to be comfortable, 
If this should happen the equity market wij 
receive quite a lift. 
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rumour of a 40 per cent. to 50 per cent 
increase in net trading profits for the year 
ended last month proves to be correct th 
present price of the shares can probably bg 






justified as discounting a doubled dividend § + 2° 
and another bonus. But I warn investors to — 


watch their step. If they still want an inte. 
est in the prosperous furniture trade they 6) 
might consider the 5s. shares of THE Tivg 





FURNISHING (HOLDINGS) COMPANY which ah 
caters more for the middle classes, both in IF ss ox } 
furniture and in tailoring through its sub ig ihew 
sidiary Willerby’s. Its equity earnings for (Har 
the year ending last December increased by § ». - 


nearly a fifth to 80 per cent. out of which it 
paid the usual dividend of 25 per cent. At ™ beat 
22s. 6d. the shares therefore yield 5} per 
cent. This might be considered rather low 
but, first, it is reported that trading tum om 


over in the first three months of the current § 4. Red 
year is higher than a year ago, secondly, a 
bonus is usually given and this year it was 
one new share for every eleven, capitalising J 2. Her 


£50,000 of the unappropriated profits reserve § * <e 
of £300,000. There is also a general reserve 
of £400,000 and I understand that the fixed 0.) 
assets of £430,000 are worth at least double 
at market value. With an equity capital of fF * sri 
£600,000 out of a total capitalisation of F 1 
£1,235,000 there is scope for further bonuses § & 4 | 
in future years. Incidentally the amount of 
stocks out under hire purchase agreements 


at December 3lst was £2,122,000, which is _, 
only £1.7 per £1 nominal capital. The corres: § o'com 


ponding figure in the case of GUS is £53. 
* - * 


Tuis brings me to the hire-purchase finance 
companies which supply industry—rathet 
than the consumer—with capital equipment 
on the instalment system. The leader of thi 
industrial finance business is UNITED 
DOMINIONS TRUST whose £1 shares at 9% 
return a yield of £4 8s. per cent. on dividends 
of 224 per cent. out of earnings of 60 pet 
cent. Next is MERCANTILE CREDIT whos 
shares I recommended in October whea 
they were 56s. They are now quoted a 
72s. 6d. to yield £5 8s. per cent. on dividends 
of 20 per cent. out of earnings of 524 pet 
cent. Both can be purchased as excellent 
“growth” stocks. As industry expands, 9 
will the turnover of these hire-purchas 
finance companies. If industry recedes, t 

restrictions at present imposed on th 
capital issues of the hire-purchase com 
panies should be relaxed. In other words, 
the investor participates in the indusia mon 
boom and has a hedge against an indus . 
recession. 
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is the reversionary bonus declared for the 
five years 1949-53 by the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund—a striking addition to the ‘ Unique 
Record’. 

For particulars of how you may become 
a member of this vigorous profit-sharing 
Society write to 





SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office: 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 
London Offices: 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3 17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 
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EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 











EDUCATIONAL 







PASTOR'S FAMILY, 
ENTRANCE.—Small 


MANET AND HIS CIRCLE 
D : POSTAL TUITION for examina- 


Write today for free prospectus, 
or subjects in which in- 
terested to Metropolitan College (G40), & 
, or call 30 Queen Victoria St., 





APPOI NTME NTS VACA NT 


The enecagement of persons answering these 


OXFORD AND COUNTY Secretaria! School 
Comprehensive training 
uate Course, Next term, 3 





ocal Office of the Ministry of 
cheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 


the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- | three jectures will be ai 
“4 4 


COLLEGE, OXFORD 
’ ws LAURELS SCHOOL, y, 
Independent Boarding School for 
in English Literature : ‘ 
Pupils prepared for General Certifi- 


obtained from the College Secretary, * The Slavs in Greece cate Examinations and for the Universities. 


om applications should be sent not 





egistered as a Newspaper. Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Published by Tue SpEcTaTon Lrp., 
; j Georocs Bexaipce & Co., Lrp., 














| MEETING 
BERTRAND RUSSE 
Durry AN ART. Ch LL on HISTORY Ag 


air: ©. V. Wedew 
Ould Memorial Lecture, Friends BR 
Euston Road, N.W.1. Tuesday, May 4. OMe, 
Tickets 3s. (guaranteeing Seats; 1% 
the ecreta by remittance and 8.0.e.) 
the cretary, P.E.N., 
S.Ww or at doors. 62 Glebe Plane 


SHOPPING BY POsT 
“ELBIE” DUSTLESS DUSTER, 


| cleans, polishes, no  shaki 
Absorbent, sanitary, anti ception 






















by thousands, sold by Dept., © _Euloriand 
Hardware Stores, Chemists, Drapers, 
In case of difficulty, post free 25. 94° = 
D, Batley & Co.. Stockport fom 
LARGE PRUNES. 

Outstanding excellence availa 4, te 
he time — the War. 3 Ib 10s. a 
6 lb. 20s ost paid. Shi ‘0 

Ltd., 16 Philpot ‘Lane, EC}) O™ a 
| PATCHWORK SCRAPS 5s.  bundigy 
approx, 1 Ib.; cotton, silk, velvet, Post lo 
Wood, Nabbs Hse., Greenmount, Bury . 


ACCOMMODATION — 


villa). Good food. 5 gns. full “ar 
12s 6d B B. & B.- Box 578C. 


HOTELS & GUEST “HOUSES 


APPLEBY, Westmorland. Garbri 
Beautifully situated between ip | 
Pennine Jay R. Licence. Cent, 
Billiards, Library and Music Room TY. 
AA. & R.A.C Tel.: Signpost ” 
Country House Hotel Li vely in Spring 
Early book advisable “ 
AUSTRIA. Villa by lake, private boat. 
house, garden, one hour from Salzburg, 
pleasant friendly atmosphere, good Austriag 
food, lovely surroundings. All inc % Aw 
trian shillings per day. Write to Mrs Vou 
Hacklaender Kammer-am-Attersee, Salp 
kammergut, Austria 

BARMOUTH, WALES, for glorious scenery, 
Min-y-mer private hotel. Sea front. Balj. 
room, talkies, table tennis. Brochure trom 
F. Waddling 

BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, 9. 
Cliff Tel 1944 3 rms, 200 yds. ms 
front Gardens, Putting Green, Garage, 
Superlative food 6 gns. weekly. 8-9 gna, 
summer 

GOATHLAND North Yorkshire Moor. 
Fairhaven Private Hotel in midst of real 
country and the heather Super comf ort, 
home cooking, H. & c. water tr 
fires and bedside lights all rooms 
served by buses and trains 
GOOD FOOD CLUB members recor 
ver 800 places throughout ital 
serve a good meal at a rea 
n the GOOD FOOD GUIDE | 
and enlarged and still 5s., fr HI 
sellers Published by Cassel] & © 

St. Ancrews Hill, London, E.C4 
‘LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns. Hotel 
Farms Guest Houses Recommended 

tality through Britain. 3s. 6d., postag 

m_ Victor Hilton Harboursids, 














Torquay 

NORTH COTSWOLDS. Smal! Guest How 
offers comfort and good cooking for peaw 
ful country holidays Personal attentia 
given to visitors Apply Miss Ballard 
Catbrook Furlong, Chipping Campden 
PORTH TOCYN HOTEL, Abersoch. Uni 
atmosphere position, food and servite. 
Detailed brochure A.A., R.A.C., Sig 
posts Abersoch 66. 
PYRENEES.—-Guest House. Library, garde, 
Write Bachy, Bagnéres de Bigorre Preses 
RYE.—Simon-the-Pieman Tear 
Street, receive guests. Tel 
RYE.— The Hope Anchor 
approved Licensed Se 
garden. Superb position in a lovel 
for holidays Rye 2216 
SARK is really beautiful] in the § 
early Summer, and La Sablon e 
ted fr a XVIth-century 
ideal a simple, carefree | 
from 7-8 gns, Fully licensed hi 
vial wner of a lovely island 
Sark 61 

S.W, CORNISH FISHING VILLAGE Res, 
relax,. refresh Torre Vean Private Ho 
Porthleven.—Lt.-Com. Selby 

THE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac, Com 
wall. Perfect for a restful holiday, e 
comfort in a charming old-world sts 
Directly facing harbour, safe bathing, mae 
nificent cliff/country walks. Good tourl 
centre, garage. Terms 6-7) gns. Phone % 
WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall nes 
Storrington; Downland country; 7 # 
grounds; indoor and outdoor amusemeDls 
11 miles from sea, buses. Ideal for hal 
lays or long-term Severa] ground-fot 
bedrooms. Unlicensed. Stn Pulborough 
Tel West nee 2257. 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


A PLEASANT AND UNIQUE way of spend 
ing a mid-August holiday—l4 days 
with interest for lovers of Drama, Histom 
Ruins and Country Life. Brochure fm 
Playphonic Productions Ltd., 21 Cambrias 
Road, Newport, Monmouthshire. 
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